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HIGH SCHOOL LATIN AND PRIESTLY VOCATIONS 


As a teacher of Latin with more than a quarter of a century 
of experience in high school, college, and university classrooms, 
the writer of this article has become fairly familiar with the 
arguments used by the protagonists of Latin studies in their 
counter-offensive against the “all out” attacks on the useful- 
ness of the subject launched by the forves which demand more 
and more Lebensraum for the so-called “practical subjects.” 
The value of the classics has been ably upheld by wave after 
wave of defenders, and at times we have taken the offensive. 
The value of Latin as an aid to English was a formidable 
weapon as long as the schools taught English. Today nobody 
bothers to read, write, or spell correctly, and “anything goes” 
in the English class. Thus this weapon is sidestepped. We hurled 
at our adversaries the value of a knowledge of ancient civili- 
zations gained through study of the ancient classics; they 
countered with ready translations which present all the con- 
tent of the classics in the language which the students are able 
to read, if they can read at all. The mental discipline of the 
study, an easy bombshell to fire, never reached its objective 
at all and fell as a harmless dud in the No-man’s-land which 
separates the classicist from the educational psychologist. The 
practical use of the language in the professions even made a 
straggling sally. The civilian forces took care of this; physi- 
cians possessed of no Latin and less Greek continued to cure 
Greek maladies with Latin remedies; attorneys continued to get 
men out of jail on habeas corpus and never paused to inquire 
who was this “Habeas” and who was “Corpus.” Throughout the 
conflict both sides used the approved modern tactic and reported 
all advances while minimizing reverses. A neutral observer 
might report the present situation as follows: Numerical gains 
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in the ranks of students of the classics are more than offset by 
the fact that student attendance in general is on the increase, 
and on a percentage basis the classicists are at best sustaining 
a valiant rear-guard action. 

Only on the outer fringe of this conflict is the territory to be 
touched upon in this article. There is one little sector which the 
writer would seek to defend. To the majority of classicists it 
will mean little, but to us who are directly concerned it may 
mean much. I refer to the necessity of a knowledge of Latin for 
the Catholic priest and to the necessary connection between a 
proper teaching of the subject and vocation to the priestly state. 
If I limit my discussion to the earlier years of the Latin program, 
this is done with the realization that not all work on the higher 
levels is perfect, but with the conviction both that the earlier 
years are the critical ones and that it is in this part of the course 
that improvement in the quality of instruction is most likely to 
be realized. 

That the priest must have a reasonable command of the Latin 
language surely none of us will deny. When all possible allow- 
ances are made, there remains a certain minimum of Latin with- 
out which he cannot exercise his priestly functions properly or 
cannot exercise them at all; there is some Latin which the prieat 
must memorize, some Latin which he must understand, some 
Latin which he must pronounce. Neither, I thirk, should anyone 
deny that ceteris paribus the priest with a thorough knowledge 
of Latin will be a better priest than one whose knowledge of it 
is defective. This is not a contention that learning is more im- 
portant than holiness in making the priest a good servant of God 
and his fellow-man. The priest who is learned should be a bet- 
ter servant of God and his fellow-man than the same priest 
would be if he were not learned. 

Vocation to the priesthood is a divine call. Yet it must be 
judged from the human standpoint as well. Bishops and other 
religious superiors have the human decision to make on the fit- 
ness of the candidate. By virtue of their own reception of Holy 
Orders they have the assistance of Divine Grace, but they are 
not endowed with infallibility and hence must make their de- 
cisions on vocations without neglecting the dictates of ordinary 
prudence. Fitness of the candidate for the exalted dignity and 
office is the human criterion they must employ—fitness of body, 
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fitness of character, fitness of intellect. If the candidate is found 
too defective in his knowledge of Latin, the fitness of intellect 
is not there and he must be rejected as a candidate for Orders 
or, at least, deferred until he has overcome the deficiency. 

It is my belief that the person who teaches Latin to Catholic 
boys shares in no small way in the responsibility of developing 
vocations to the priesthood. Fitness in Latin is one of the re- 
quirements, and the Latin teacher’s task is to make his pupils fit 
or, at least, to keep them so. I believe that the teacher of Cath- 
olic boys, the priest, the Sister, or the lay person, who has charge 
of the Latin classes, ought to feel this responsibility and regard 
his subject, not as merely another item of the curriculum, but 
as one having a direct relationship to the priesthood and to the 
preparation of possible candidates therefor. In a class of boys 
just beginning their Latin studies no one can tell just which ones 
will become priests even if they declare their intentions in this 
matter, as boys seldom do, but if even one boy otherwise quali- 
fied for the priesthood is rendered intellectually unfit by im- 
proper teaching, a vocation is thereby “lost” and the Church is 
deprived of the services of one priest who might otherwise have 
served at her altar. 

It may be argued that the same responsibility rests upon the 
teachers of other subjects, for Latin is by no means the only 
factor in the intellectual preparation of the priest. This is, of 
course, true, and all teachers have a responsibility toward their 
pupils, whether they aspire to the sacerdotal state or not but, in 
the varied curricula of the varied types of schools from which 
priestly aspirants come, Latin is almost the only subject com- 
mon to all and the only one which may be regarded as a strict 
prerequisite, a sine qua non, for entrance upon the higher studies 
of Philosophy and Theology. It is not my wish to raise doubts 
and scruples in the mind of any teacher as to his own or her 
own personal qualifications for teaching an important subject. 
“Who does the best his circumstance allows does well, acts 
nobly; angels could no more.” But if the quality of the Latin 
instruction in our Catholic schools can be improved, let us im- 
prove it, and I, for one, believe that an increase in vocations to 
the priesthood will follow the improvement. 

Despite the efforts of our bishops to establish preparatory 
seminaries, a large number of candidates for the priesthood in 
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this country still acquire their secondary education in public or 
parochial high schools. On the completion of their studies in 
these schools they may enter a preparatory seminary, or they 
may enter one of our excellent Catholic colleges. Most of our 
four-year Catholic colleges combine the function of the prepara- 
tory seminary and the philosophy seminary with that of the lib- 
eral arts college and are able to send their graduates directly 
into the study of Theology. That is, they can do this if these 
graduates are properly prepared. A four-year high school course 
in Latin, then Latin again during the first two years of college, 
should be a sufficient preparation for entrance upon philosophical 
studies, especially if, as is the practice in many of the colleges, 
formal classes in Latin are conducted concurrently with the 
philosophical studies which the student takes with Latin, at 
least in part, as the medium of instruction. 

But today many a boy with leanings toward vhe priesthood 
enters a Catholic college after having completed a high school 
program which embraced no Latin at all. What are we to do 
with such a boy, or, rather, for such a boy? Most of our colleges 
now conduct Latin courses for absolute beginners in the subject, 
and many endeavor to give in two years the equivalent of the 
four years of high school Latin. I believe that they do this 
with fair success, but at the end of the two years the student is 
still far below the minimum that should be required as his prepa- 
ration for philosophical and theological studies, and he has prob- 
ably slighted his other work in his eagerness to “cram” Latin. 
There seems to be no other solution of his case than to require 
him to spend an extra year or two in college or seminary, where 
it will be necessary to treat him as a “special student” and 
practically to tutor him. Some students in this position will 
doubtless grow discouraged and quit when faced with the pros- 
pect of what seems to them the endless years of preparation, 
but this loss appears preferable to any short cut to the priest- 
hood and an inadequately prepared priest. 

Much more frequent in occurrence is the case of the boy .who 
has had Latin in secondary school and enters college or seminary 
armed with his credits but knowing no Latin. Many of our high 
schools which do offer Latin offer only two years in the subject. 
If the courses have been given in the first two years, the student 
has had two years in which to forget whatever he may have 
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learned. Moreover, the quality of instruction in these two-year 
courses is likely to be low. My experience and that of a multi- 
tude of other teachers who have mentioned the subject to me is 
that this two-year group is the most discouraging type we have 


to deal with anywhere in the Latin program. Rarely indeed can 


we build successfully on the foundation they have had and con- 
tinue preparation from that point. The alternative is to demote 
them, discount 100 per cent the credits and grades they have re- 
ceived and start them again atthe beginning. The saddest part 
of this latter procedure is that rarely do such boys make even 
good beginning students; discouraged at being forced to repeat 
and handicapped by slovenly habits of study acquired and con- 
doned in their earlier work they are usually below the level of 
the beginners who may be their classmates. I well recall one 
instance of this in my own experience in college teaching, an 
instance which I believe can be duplicated by any other teacher 
of college beginners. I had a class of boys who had never had 
Latin and I was congratulating myself on having made good 
progress with them; they were eager and alert. But after three 
weeks of school the instructor in charge of Latin Three found it 
necessary to demote to my beginners’ class a number of boys 
found incapable of following his work, though they had entered 
college with a sufficiency of credits for it. They came to my 
Latin One and very quickly demonstrated their inability to keep 
pace with my beginners. A few days after their invasion one 
of my better students waited after class to ask, “Father, what 
kind of outfit is that which hit our class in the last few days? 
They are not only no good, but they spoil the class for the rest 
of us.” I knew that this was true; my beginners would have 
been a better class without the addition. 

And what of the boy who has had four years of Latin in high 
school? Is he thereby equipped to do work of genuine college 
caliber? It depends on the individual and on the kind of in- 
struction he has had, for high school records seem to mean very 
little in this respect. A boy who presents a record showing his 
lowest grade in Latin to be 90 may or may not be able to read 
Caesar intelligently, may or may not be able to recite the first 
declension. Here at the Catholic University we now subject all 
entrants into our college Latin courses to a placement test, re- 
gardless of previous record; only those who prove their ability 
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are admitted to the course in what we used to call “college 
Latin.” During the summer of 1941 the rector of a preparatory 
seminary told me that his beginning students are nearly all 
graduates of either public or parochial high schools, but the great 
majority, even though they have had four years in Latin, have 
to be demoted to the status of beginners in the subject before 
they can even enter upon the courses which will eventually lead 
them to the priesthood. The waste of time is too great in such 
cases; something should be done to eliminate the necessity of 
such a procedure. The discouragement for the boy is so great 
that it is no wonder that many aspirants to the priesthood de- 
cide to follow some other career where the demands are less or, 
at least, different. Can we not do something in our schools to 
eliminate or reduce this waste of time? Can we not prevent the 
discouragement that comes from failure and demotion or, at 
lc_st, reduce the frequency of its occurrence? Better teaching of 
Latin in the earlier years would seem to be the answer if it can 
be supplied, and I believe that it can. 

From my experience with college freshmen I have at times 
been led to believe that the subject which is worst taught in our 
Catholic high schools is Latin. Here I shall leave this an open 
question, my opinion being somewhat modified by a recent con- 
versation with two college professors, one a teacher of French, 
the other of English. The French teacher was positive that the 
high school teaching of French is the nadir of all teaching; the 
English teacher had to coin “sub-nadir” to express his opinion of 
the current teaching of English. Not to be too pessimistic on 
our subject, let us examine the Latin situation with a view to 
suggesting some improvement. 

Let me first pay my respects to our diocesan superintendents 
of schools and to those pastors who have parochial high schools. 
Have they looked at the Latin problem in its possible relation 
to priestly vocations? Or have they been influenced by the trend 
toward the “practical subjects” to the degree that they allow 
Latin to be dropped from the curriculum or relegated to the 
status of a two-year course to be taught by some Sister who has 
herself progressed little beyond the high school stage and is 
already loaded with a full program of other teaching? I know 
that some, despairing of conducting a first-class Latin program 
in their schools, have allowed the study to lapse altogether. The 
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difficulties encountered by boys with sacerdotal aspirations after 
they leave such schools have already been point’ out in this 
article. Would not a better program of teacher-tr...ning, a little 
more encouragement to the Sister who is willing to prepare her- 
self as a Latin teacher, make it possible to retain Latin in many 
a school and to retain it as a well-taught subject? Cannot the 
pastor himself teach Latin if he finds no member of his staff 
competent to do so? Can he not break down the prejudice 
against the subject in the minds of pupils and parents? Can he 
not take an active interest in the progress of the boys who are 
taking Latin in his parish school? 

Certainly the pastor should see to it that he has a competent 
Latin teacher. The usual teacher in our parochial high schools 
is a Sister. No matter what her subject, she is overworked and 
her worth to the parish underestimated. Now, among the Sisters, 
who is the Latin teacher? In most schools she is a teacher of 
English, or History, or Mathematics, who incidentally teaches 
Latin when that subject has to be offered. Her own training in 
Latin frequently goes little beyond the courses which she is asked 
to offer. Rare indeed is the case where the Latin teacher has 
had a college major in her subject, and the Sister who has pro- 
gressed in the study beyond the bachelor’s degree and later be- 
comes a teacher of Latin in a parochial high school is so rare as 
to be almost non-existent. Sisters have a way of keeping the 
really excellent teachers on the staffs of their own colleges or 
academies, and who can blame them? They wish to see these 
institutions, which are their own, succeed, and they usually do 
succeed. But if more Sisters could be induced to take a Latin 
major in college or in graduate study, more competent teachers 
of Latin would perforce find their way into our parochial high 
schools. 

What kind of teacher then, Reverend Fathers, and equipped 
with what training should you provide as the Latin teacher in 
your schools? The answer is simple: The best possible under 
the circumstances. If a Sister holding a graduate degree in the 
subject can be obtained, let her be obtained. If the best avail- 
able has merely a college major in the subject, take the college 
major. If a Sister with even these qualifications cannot be had, 
then take the next best and pray hard that your boys may learn 
some Latin, or, as I have suggested before, step in and do the 
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job yourself. The chances are that you will enjoy it and will 
yourself learn a lot of Latin in the process. 

To the superiors in our communities of teaching Sisters I 
should like to convey this message: Choose some of your tal- 
ented young Sisters or novices and suggest to them that Latin is 
not yet “dead” as far as the needs of our schools and the needs 
of the Church are concerned, that the field of teaching Latin is 
far from being an overcrowded one, and that we shall always 
have need, a “crying need” I should say, of really excellent Latin 
teachers in our Catholic high school system. To attain excel- 
lence in this field, long hours and long years of preparation will, 
of course, be necessary, but the labor need not be more tedious 
than that involved in achieving excellence in the teaching of any 
other subject. The good Latin teachers among the Sisters ap- 
pear to gain as much enjoyment from their work as the teachers 
of any other subject. Perhaps the satisfactions are greater. It 
is only to the outsider that a life devoted to the teaching of Latin 
appears so dreadful. And if this career did involve an unusual 
expenditure of self in study and tedious drill, have we not in 
our sisterhoods the spirit of sacrifice of self for a cause? Of 
course we have. All that is necessary is to prove the worthiness 
of the cause and the Sisters will volunteer to promote it. And | 
when they have volunteered, then give them the best possible 
preparation in their subject before they ever begin to teach and 
the opportunity of perfecting themselves later. 

In the teacher-training program of the religious communities 
some attention should undoubtedly be given to method, and we 
can all adm‘: that the most learned persons are not always the 
best teachers. But among the Latin teachers the most appar- 
ent lack is that of a thorough and advanced knowledge of the 
subject they teach. The teacher’s reading shold have progressed 
far beyond anything which she may be called upon to teach; all 
educators will agree that the prime requisite for teaching is to 
know the subject thoroughly. Again, if any progress is to be 
made in the way of higher Latin studies, it must have its begin- 
nings in the undergraduate work. We shall not have good 
graduate Latin majors until the colleges where the Sisters get 
their undergraduate training enroll them as Latin majors and 
give them a training in the subject that will really fit them for 
advancement. Perhaps this problem, too, goes back to the high 
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school. If the high school training of our girls is defective, the 
sisterhoods in their search for Latin teachers will b= confronted 
by problems analogous to those which I have mentioned in the 
case of the boys. But the greatness of the task before us should 
not discourage our making the attempt to better conditions in a 
long neglected field. 

And, dear Sister, when we have finally placed you at your 
desk in the Latin classroom, meet your problems squarely and 
face them with courage. Your boys, and probably your girls, 
too, may dislike Latin; they may even have been told in ad- 
vance that they will and should dislike it. You may be able to 
make this dislike react in your favor, for Latin will thus pre- 
sent a challenge and only the better students will take a course 
admitted to be hard. In many schools the Latin courses enjoy 
an aristocratic standing for this very reason. Why not admit 
the difficulty and let the students know that in your courses no 
one will succeed without hard work Pampering the students 
with Latin cross-word puzzles and such “practical” projects as 
discovering the Latin in the tooth-paste advertisements will not 
aid your cause. Perhaps if you can show your pupils that a 
literature which has enlightened the world for two thousand 
years is open to you and can be opened to them, you will have 
more success in a campaign to promote the study. Stress the 
idea that the eventual aim of all the memorizing is the under- 
standing of the language and the ability to read its literature, 
a literature which, by the way, is not all pagan and remote. I 
wish that I could furnish you some magic detour to avoid the 
tedium of declensions and conjugations, but I have not yet 
learned a way of circumventing them. Perhaps it is best for 
your pupils merely to face these nuisances, as you and I had 
to do, and by dint of industry make them tools to serve their 
purpose instead of stumbling-blocks in their path. 

And when after all your efforts some of your students do not 
learn their Latin, lack of industry being here the real weakness, 
of course, why not distribute a few grades of “Failure” yourself, 
so that our college and university proportion need not be so 
great? Parents will storm, and superiors may frown, but, on 
the other hand, perhaps your next year’s pupils will take the 
work more seriously. Perhaps the other teachers will follow your 
example and your school acquire the reputation of being one 
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where students really study. The failing student is not always 
hopeless; sometimes he merely needs a jolt. In rare cases he may 
even realize the favor you did him. I had it happen once. A 
young priest on his ordination day startled me with the state- 
ment that he owed his vocation to me. “You flunked me in 
freshman Latin,” he said. “I needed that jolt, and I firmly be- 
lieve that without it I would never have become a priest.” I 
hope that it was without irreverence that in my reply I para- 
phrased Luke xvii, 17. That was several years ago, but I have 
not yet received an expression of gratitude from ine other nine. 

Good students usually do venerate their really good teachers, 
aud the veneration grows with the years. As one looks back 
on school days he remembers with respect and gratitude the 
teachers who gave him work to do rather than those in whose 
classes “a good time was had by all.” In the memory of many 
@ priest it is the Latin teacher who wears the halo. But the 
gratitude of students and former students or its absence is a 
matter of indifference. Just as the Sister does not teach for 
pay, so should she be above other human considerations. The 
reward you seek is from above. If duty calls you to a Latin 
classroom, it calls for your best effort, whether your students 
are to be priests, religious, or lay people. If it be your lot to 
teach the elements of Latin to some boy who later will stand 
at the altar of God, a priest, you will know that it is no earthly 
reward he will there ask for you, but blessings from on high, from 
One who understands the teacher’s problem, for He was the 
greatest Teacher of all. 

B. H. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION IS COMPLETE EDUCATION 


We ought to stop telling our Catholic youth not to attend secu- 
lar colleges. We ought to stop harping on the fact that a state 
university inculcates atheism or communism or immorality. We 
ought to stop whispering that at such and such a college our 
high school graduate may lose his faith, while at the Catholic 
college he will keep his faith. 

We ought to stop using this negative argument for attend- 
ing a Catholic college simply because it is our weakest argu- 
ment. And, if we use it as our only argument, in some cases 
it can have disastrous consequences. If the Catholic parent 
finds that a certain college teaches scholastic philosophy, has 
a president with definite Catholic tendencies, possesses a New- 
man Club with a zealous priestly director, he sees no reason for 
not sending his son there. 

For the most part the argument is valid; but, valid or not, it 
is still negative. And it is a peculiar fact of human nature that 
negative arguments, like negative virtues, are never appealing, 
especially to the young. The conclusion tacked on to this argu- 
ment is, therefore, attend a Catholic college; as if the Catholic 
college were the lesser of two evils, something not really good 
in itself but still calculated to keep one out of the alternate 
mischief. 

This choice between secular college and Catholic college is 
not so much a choice between keeping the faith and losing the 
faith, as it is a choice between keeping stagnant or developing 
and strengthening that glorious gift of God, the gift of sanctify- 
ing grace. 

Sanctifying grace is the essence of the supernatural life. The 
secular college does not offer a complete education because it 
ignores this very real life of man; while the Catholic college, 
in developing the whole man, develops first of all this same 
supernatural life. 

Unless one wants to raise his boy to be a monster, the growth 
of the supernatural life must keep pace with the growth of the 
physical and intellectual life. A supernatural life that is fed 
but once a week with a dash of half-hour masses can never 
keep pace with an intellect waxing fat on all-day classes and 
half the night study periods. 
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So the real malice of a secular school is not so much what it 
teaches but what it does not teach. The danger is negative. Do 
not misunderstand me. A negative danger can often have a 
positive result. A seed laid upon a slab of concrete will not 
be crushed by the slab. The danger of the resting place is a 
negative one, because it denies the seed what is proper to it— 
nourishment. And at the end of a week the result is positive. 
The seed is dead. 

In fact, a negative danger can often be more positively 
dangerous than a positive danger. The conduct of the present 
war is proof of that. Deny a country what is necessary for its 
existence and you have that country at your mercy. 

The same is true of individuals. Secular colleges take good 
care of the student’s physical life, and in most cases of the ° 
student’s intellectual life. But they make absolutely no pro- 
vision for the student’s principal life, the supernatural life. 
The result of such education is, at best, a sound mind in a sound 
body, controlled by a stunted soul. 

But the Catholic college is, and by right should be, con- - 
cerned primarily with the supernatural life of the student. The 
supernatural life is, as its name implies, more than the natural 
life. The natural life for man is the spiritual life, the life of 
the intellect. The supernatural life is the life of grace. It is 
not a new life, as it were, poured on top of the life of the soul. 
It is not a different entity, like a hat on a head or a frame hung 
round a picture, but a distinct elevation of the whole man-to 
an entirely different order. So distinct is it that we know of 
it only from revelation, and therefore only a system of educa- 
tion that is based on revelation can take it into account. Only 
Catholic education can be catholic. A system of education not 
based on revelation must be partial, and must continue to pro- 
duce, even when it is most successful, spiritual corpses and 
still-born souls. Perhaps from our point of view it is most 
successful when it is least successful. 

This fostering of the supernatural life is in the very atmos- 
phere of the Catholic college. It reaches its culmination in the 
yearly retreat. It is fostered by daily mass and communion, 
by devotions and sermons, by conferences with religious teachers. 
It has deep roots in a broad philosophical training. It is 
founded in positive—I wish I could shout the word from the 
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housetops—indoctrination. It colors the student’s judgments 
on literature and art. In a curriculum devoted to the training 
of the whole man, it is given the primary place because it is 
the prime element in man. 

Where the secular college shies off, the Catholic college en- 
ters boldly. Catholic educators know of what man is com- 
posed. They take into account his physical life, and develop it 
with athletics; they feed his intellectual life with the wisdom of 
centuries; and they pour into his supernatural life the God- 
given strength that is our choicest heritage from Christ, actual 
and sanctifying grace. Any college can take an undernourished 
intellect and feed and deveop it. But only the Catholic college 
can take a soul struggling for maturity and lead it into the 
fullness of light and life. At graduation time it parades no 
supernatural morons. 

This positive argument has an appeal for youth that the 
negative argument can never have. It is a call to action, per- 
sonal Catholic action, and not a retreat from danger. The 
student enters a Catholic college because he can secure some- 
thing there that the secular college can never give him; he does 
not scurry to a sheltered existence in order to avoid the pitfalls 
_ of atheistic teaching. To an immature mind that negative argu- 

ment was too often a direct challenge to his moral ability to 
sustain the attacks of godless professors. The positive argu- 
ment is also a challenge, but a challenge that we want accepted; 
a challenge to nourish and feed and develop God’s choicest gift 
to each soul, the supernatural life. 

Paut L. O’Connor, 8.J. 
St. Mary’s College, 
St. Mary’s, Kans. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE COURSE IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


The major activities of the school are learning and teaching. 
Other educational activities, including methodology, adminis- 
tration, and curriculum planning, are also of considerable im- 
portance in the scheme of modern education. Their purpose, 
however, is fundamentally and primarily to facilitate and to 
render more effective the activities of learning and teaching. 
Furthermore, both of these major activities are by their very 
nature complex and are necessarily coordinated in the school 
situation. Moreover, both are essentially mental processes. 
Learning is the mental process by which knowledge and skills, 
habits and attitudes, ideals and virtues are acquired, retained 
and used. Learning requires motivation, direction, guidance 
and control. The process which provides these essentials is 
teaching. 

In order to provide the necessary motivation, direction, guid- 
ance, and control of learning activity, the teacher must have 
an understanding of the laws and principles which govern the 
mental and moral development of the growing child. It is, 
likewise, essential that the teacher be familiar with the applica- 
tion of these laws and principles to the situations and prob- 
lems arising within the educational process. Consequently, in 
order that a knowledge of these laws and principles may be 
available to the teacher they have been embodied in a norma- 
tive professional subject designated “Educational Psychology.” 
This subject endeavors to present the relationship of the science 
of the mind to the art of teaching. 

The purpose of educational psychology is not only to present 
facts and techniques, to impart laws and principles, but, even 
more important, to emphasize the application of these to the 
problems, materials and methods of the educational process. 
Educational phychology should enable the teacher to under- 
stand the nature, attributes, and activities of the child’s mind. 
It should aid the teacher to realize the significance of the changes 
accompanying growth. It should enable him to understand the 
laws governing learning. It should afford him a fundamental 
background whereby to estimate the value of the means em- 
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ployed in the educative process, to foster mental development 
and to promote character formation. 

Although educational psychology is considered a relatively 
new field, it has become a most important basic subject in the 
teacher-training curriculum. Evidence of the recognition of 
its importance in teacher training is the fact that a large num- 
ber of states require such a course for purposes of certification. 
It has been designated by at least 43 states‘ r3 a requirement in 
the professional education of teachers of academic subjects. 
Normal schools and teachers colleges include in their curricula 
at least one course in this subject. So, too, do colleges and uni- 
versities offering work in teacher training. Catholic colleges 
and universities have, of necessity, followed this trend. Hence, 
at the present time at least, a basic course in educational psy- 
chology is included in the program of more than 100 Catholic 
colleges and universities now engaged in teacher training. * 

The origin of the term “educational psychology” is somewhat 
vague. To former Dean James E. Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is attributed the statement* that the 
term was coined when Edward L. Thorndike was appointed to 
the staff at Teachers College in 1898. With regard to the sub- 
ject matter of educational psychology, American educators make 
frequent reference to Thorndike’s three volumes, “Educational 
Psychology,” published in 1913 and 1914 as constituting an 
epoch in the field.‘ Among historians of education’ the custom 
seems to be to give credit to Herbart for first formulating the 
subject. Writers on the subject of educational psychology, how- 
ever, tend to lay more stress upon the work of Meumann, Eb- 
binghaus, and others who introduced experimental methods and 
thus supplied the foundations of scientific study in the field. In 
addition, American writers® in the field also pay tribute to Wil- 


1Cf. B. W. Frasier, Development of State Programs for the Certification 
of Teachers. U. 8. Office of Education Bulletin, No. 12, 1938, 2 = : 

*Cf. W. A. Kelly, The Status of the Introductory Course in Educational 
Psychology in the Catholic and University. Tam Carno.ic Epvca- 
Tron aL Review, Vol. xxxviii (1940), p. 337. 

*Cf. P. M. Symonds, A New Meaning for Educational Psychology. The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. xxx (1939), pp. 33-37. : 

“Cf. L. W. Webb, Some Trends in Educational Psychology. Educational 
Trends, Vol. iii, 1984, p. 20. ; 

*Cf. F. Eby and C. F. Arrowood, Development of Modern Education. 
Prentice-Hall, 1934, p. 765. : 

*Cf. E. G. Boring, History of Experimental Psychology. D. Appleton- 
Century, 1929, pp. 506-507. 
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liam James and G. Stanley Hall for their pioneer contributions 
to experimental procedure in education and psychology. 

It might be well to point out here something which is generally 
realized. Long before Herbart or Thorndike or anyone else had 
devised a systematic presentation of educational phychology, 
good teachers everywhere had always applied the laws and prin- 
ciples of psychology to their work whether as a result of pre- 
vious training in philosophy and psychology or by virtue of what 
is ordinarily called common sense and their own experiences 
in meeting classroom problems. 

Especially noteworthy is the fact that two writers have dis- 
covered a Catholic tradition in educational psychology, ante- 
dating considerably the contributions of Herbart and the others 
mentioned above. Rev. Jules de la Vaissiere, 8.J., in his Edu- 
cational Psychology" credits Raymond Lully (Ramon Lull) 
with formulating the directive principles of child study in the 
thirteenth century. Father de la Vaissiere also calls attention 
to the fact that in the sixteenth century Juan Luis Vives devised 
a plan of research and experimentation which would be consid- 
ered thoroughly modern in educational psychology. Likewise, 
Rev. William Kane, 8.J., in his History of Education’ points 
out that Vives’ “De Anima et Vita” was an empirical treatise 
which made use of inductive methods in psychology for the first 
time and first applied psychological principles to educational 
practices. In fact, Father Kane asserts that Vives was “the real 
founder of educational psychology.” 

Theoretically, educational psychology involves the interpre- 
tation of educational problems in terms of basic and funda- 
mental principles which have been drawn from the branch of 
philosophy known as rational psychology, supplemented by facts 
derived from the experimental study of human nature. This 
twofold source of the materials in the field has been the occasion 
for many difficulties. Within the past three decades there has 
arisen a very strong tendency to set up the scientific experi- 
educational psychology. 


7 Cf. J. de la Vaissiere, P (translated from 
Sth French Bdition by 8. A. Racmen). Herder Co., 1930, pp. 
University Press, 1935 
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Experimentation has a rightful place and does play an im- 
portant role in educational psychology today. In fact, it is 
generally acknowledged that a great deal of valvable informa- 
tion has resulted from consistent and careful experimentation. 
By means of such experimentations, problems that might other- 
wise have remained obscure have been cleared up and explained. 
Through such experimentation precise limitations have been fixed 
for various phases of the field. Because of such experimenta- 
tion specific and exact meanings have been determined in many 
aspects of the subject. The value of the really scientific ex- 
perimental method must be recognized and it must be allotted 
its proper place.* Such recogni‘io:, however, neither warrants 
nor implies the rejection of time-tiied principles. 

However, from the mass of experimentation in educational 
psychology have come some premature and unwise generaliza- 
tions. Conclusions have often been drawn which are entirely 
out of proportion to the limited conditions under which the data 
have been obtained. There have been some untenable prin- 
ciples derived from animal experiments and applied without 
modification to man’s mental life and actions.*° Hypotheses 
have been stated as proved facts and theories have been given 
the force of certainties. Furthermore, it is impossible to de- 
termine the practical implications and significance of many ex- 
perimental studies.** Oftentimes contradictory results on im- 
portant points, both secured experimentally, have resulted in 
confusion and have prevented any real agreement on what is 
and what is not fact on these points. Another and primary 
weakness of the experimental method is the fact that many as- 
pects of educational psychology have barely been touched, 
while others have been neglected entirely. A final difficulty 
against considering the experimental method as the one and 
only method of securing truth in educational psychology is the 
realization that many phases of the subject will probably never 


*Cf. G. B. O'Toole, Psychology and the Catholic Teacher. The Paulist 


925. 
*” Cf. J. Castiello, 8J., Real Psychology in Education. Fordham Univer- 


sity Press, 1936, pp. 9-10. 
“Cf. F. W. Freeman, Practical Research in Educational Psychology. 


School and Society, Vol. 51 (1940), pp. 133-136. 
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lend themselves to experimenta! determination in any adequate 
fashion. ** 

The writer has no intention of depreciating the value or dis- 
paraging the results of real scientific experimentation in the 
field of educational psychology. In fact, it is his opinion that 
the activities of man must be tested experimentally and an- 
alyzed scientifically. This applies not only to man’s reflex and 
sensory reactions but also to his truly mental powers, partic- 
ularly the processes of abstraction, judgment, reasoning, choice 
and decision. However, it is absurd to attempt to build edu- 
cational psychology exclusively upon the narrow foundation of 
experimental science. As Commins once stated: “It seems 
that psychology cannot be a purely factual science but must be 
cultivated within a larger framework of philosophical theory.” * 
Educational psychology needs and must have the proper orien- 
tation and the continuous guidance afforded by clear, definite, 
fundamental, directive principles derived from a true philosophy. 

Because of the universaliy recognized significance of educa- 
tional psychology as a factor in teacher training Catholic col- 
leges and universities offering such work are obligated to have 
an especial interest in the subject. Catholic education has for 
its purpose the guidance and direction of all the powers and 
capacities of the growing child in order to prepare him to lead 
an honorable, upright, useful and happy life here, so that he 
may attain he.eafter the end for which he was created. The 
purpose of Catholic education is then to make present life an 
effective preparation for the future life. The most important 
and essential part of the teaching function is the guidance of 
spiritual, moral, volitional development. Catholic philosophy 
of education has always maintained that the subject of educa- 
tion is the whole being of man, body and soul cooperating in 
the performance of every act. Hence, in an attempt to be 
scientific, educational psychology cannot neglect the whole per- 
son of the child, cannot consider the child as other than a be- 
ing endowed not only with body, nervous system and senses 
but also with soul, intellect and will. Consequently, the whole 


*W.S. Monroe and M. D. Engelhart, Expe Research in Educa- 


rimental 
tion. University of Illinois, Research Bulletin, Vol. 27, No. 32, 1930, pp. 


104-105. 
“W. D. Commins, What May We of Psychology? Tus 
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child cannot be educated if his spiritual soul and immortal des- 
tiny are ignored. 

When the Catholic college offers teacher-training work, it 
recognizes and accepts the responsibility for imparting a knowl- 
edge of the principles and a training in their application which 
will enable the teacher to perform his or her functions adequately 
and successfully. It is fundamental that in the Catholic insti- 
tution if the course in educational psychology is to affect pro- 
foundly educaticnal practices and procedures it must be based 
upon a true and sound philosophy of education. This philosophy 
of education supplies correct, unchanging, universal, directive 
principles by which to establish the objectives of education. 
These principles include the proper concepts of the nature, the 
origin, the destiny of man. In the last analysis, education is 
in confusion today just because it does lack the proper concept 
of man, of his nature, of the purpose and goal of his existence. ** 

In the Catholic college the course in educational psychology 
must include the best and most progressive data derived from 
scientific experimental research to reenforce the principles drawn 
from rational psychology. At the same time, “the postulates, 
principles and ideals of faith must be kept inviolate.”** This 
imposes upon the Catholic college the obligation to meet alike 
in the course in educational psychology “the demands of science 
and the demands of religion.” ** Consequently, Cetholic edu- 
cators have the duty to be critical of experimental data. 

In order to meet this obligation the course in educational 
psychology must serve certain functions, must stress certain 
aspects of the field. The writer, on the basis of his experience, 
has ventured to set forth what he considers the major functions 
which the course should fulfill in the Catholic college. These 
functions are nine in number. The first three are basic. They 
are concerned with the application of Christian principles which 
present the true and valid concept of human nature and human 
destiny, as well as the nature and aim of education; with the 
interpretation of scientific procedures in terms of time-tried 
principles which consider the whole child and not merely his 


“E. B. Jordan, The en of _ Education. The National 
Catholic Educational Assn Vol. 27, August, 1931, No. 4, pp. 14-16. 


“Cf. Joseph Husslein, $J., Preface by the General Editor (in Bduca- 
tional Psychology by W. A. Kelly). 


Bruce Publ. Co., 19385. 
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physiological processes. The remaining six functions involve 
the presentation and application of the laws and techniques 
which will be of use in directing the experiences by which knowl- 
edge and skills, habits and attitudes, ideals and virtues are ac- 
quired; in solving the problems that arise in the education 
process; in determining and evaluating methods of instruction. 

The first function is to afford a thorough knowledge of the 
nature of the child. By virtue of bis human nature, the child 
is composed of body and soul, endowed with intellect and will, 
destined for an eternal life. This function is especially significant 
since in the last analysis every system of education is based 
upon some theory of the nature and destiny of the child. Con- 
sequently, when the teacher’s interpretation of the nature and 
destiny of the child is false, his work is bound to be faulty and 
even harmful. 

The second function is to present an adequate account of the 
nature, aims and purposes of education. For the Catholic, edu- 
cation is the complete formation of the whole child, the develop- 
ment of all his powers and capacities to enable him to fulfill 
life’s purposes and to achieve the end for which he was created. 

“Christian education comprehends the whole sphere of human 
life, both earthly and spiritual, both intellectual and moral, in- 
dividual, domestic, and social, not to diminish it in any way 
but to elevate, regulate, and perfect it according to the examples 
and doctrines of Christ.” ** 

The third function is to develop an understanding and an 
appreciation of the scientific procedures by which the data of 
educational psychology are obtained. This involves both the 
acquainting of the student with the best work of this kind done 
in the field and also the inculcating of an awareness of the im- 
portance of drawing correct conclusions from scientific data. 
Likewise it involves the interpretation, the evaluation, the ap- 
plication of both data and conclusions in terms of true, un- 
changing philosophical principles. 

The fourth function and, at the same time, the core of the 
course in educational psychology is to provide an understanding 
of the principles governing learning, and a knowledge of the 
techniques for guiding improvement in learning. To accomplish 


* Pope Pius XI, Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth. 
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these purposes it is essential that the following phases and topics 
be presented adequately, and considered thoroughly: 

(a) The learning process. 

(b) Intellect and will. 

(c) The significance of habit formation. 

(d) The environmental factors and conditions influencing 

learning. 

(e) Individual differences. 

(f) The motivation of learning. 

(g) Transfer of training. 

The fifth function is to present the theories underlying the 
measurement of both mental abilities and the outcomes of learn- 
ing. 

The sixth function is to provide a significant knowledge of the 

process of growth and development with particular emphasis 
upon the promotion, guidance, and control of mental and mora! 
aspects in order that the nature of man may be better under- 
stood and his original endowments may be used to develop 
his latent possibilities. 
" The seventh function is to present the principles and con- 
clusions regarding the prevention of all types of maladjustments 
together with the approved practices for achieving satisfactory 
adjustments. This will involve a consideration of: 


(a) The principles of mental hygiene. 

(b) The techniques of guidance. 

(c) Diagnostic and remedial procedures. 

The eighth function is to determine the educational sig- 
nificance of the emotions; to emphasize the necessity and means 
of controlling them; to direct them into constructive activities. 

The ninth and culminating function of the course in educa- 
tional psychology is to inculcate in the prospective teacher the 
realization that the most essential purpose, the most important 
objective, and the primary consideration throughout the entire 
educational process from the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity is character formation. Consequently, definite considera- 
tion must be given to the principles, processes, and techniques 
involved in character training. The best and most efficacious 
means of forming character must be presented as an essential 
part of the teacher’s preparation. Character is the intelligent 
direction and purposeful control of human conduct under the 
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influence of morally correct principles. These principles must 
be converted into standards of action and applied consistently in 
the activities of life. It must be emphasized, furthermore, that 
there can be no true formation of character without religion. 
Therefore the course in educational psychology must present 
adequately and fully the process of guiding and directing the 
child so that he will seek worthy ideals to motivate conduct; 
develop self-control, which is the essence of character; establish 
right habits as the basis of a worth-while life; acquire whole- 
some attitudes which will be reflected in his conduct; attain 
emotional stability; integrate all of these into a unit signifying 
the attainment of moral integrity. 

Such are the functions which, the writer believes, the course 
in educational psychology must fulfill in the Catholic college. 
The purpose of this article has been to reexamine and reevaluate 
these functions. It is the writer’s conviction that this course 
must be something more than merely a vocational subject which 
will enable the teacher to meet certification requirements. This 
course must provide a broader, richer, more functional under- 
standing of the child, his nature, his development in the light 


of true principles. 


A. KELLY. 


School of Education, 
Fordham University 
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FOR WHAT THEY ARE WORTH: THOUGHTS 
OF A RETIRING PRINCIPAL 


I should like first to review some thoughts relating to high 
school students. The masculine terminology will be used except 
where girls are indicated. 

Every student in every high school is an individual. There is 
no other person just like him in the world. It is dangerous and 
fundamentally untrue to attempt seriously to group and to 
classify. 

Except for extremely rare instances there are no mental defec- 
tives who reach high school. This means that students reaching 
high school can do high school work reasonably weil. Variations 
in abilities and interests there will be, but essential success is 
within reach of every student. The more capable students should 
never be taken as the norm. 


I am thoroughly convinced that every high school student 
really wants to learn and wants to make a worth-while person of 
himself. He may fail to accomplish this because he makes wrong 
decisions or because his teachers fail to lead him correctly. 


Students of high school age are feeling their individual ways 
through adolescence, groping toward maturity. They love to be 
made to feel that the decisions they make are important. God 
wills that they should develop their own responsibility. They 
are, therefore, and rightly, hard to force but almost invariably 
easy to lead. 


There is little that a high school student wants more than the 
respect of others, especially his contemporaries and his superiors. 
It helps to solve many problems to keep this in mind. 

A. high school student wants to do what is right. At times he 
may be confused in his opinions of what is right. This opens the 
field of the high school teacher whose task it is to win confidence 
and to help establish correct impressions. 


A high school student is a keen lover of justice. He wants to 
be fair to others although he may fail in this. But he expects 
others to be eminently just to him and he is most grateful for 
being treated justly. He does not resent punishment when he 
knows it is fair. He does rebel, at least inwardly, against over- 
severe or extreme punishment. 
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A high school student rebels especially against public criticism. 
He will accept almost any private criticism that he realizes is 
deserved, but he rightly expects that problems which concern him 
personally be dealt with privately and confidentiaily. 

A student has the utmost respect for a teacher who is person- 
ally interested in him and in whom his mistakes are kept confi- 
dential. He loses respect for a teacher who relates his errors 
to others. 

A student normally has the highest regard for his teachers. 
He expects almost complete perfection from them in their deal- 
ings with him, even though it is more than he should expect of 
any human being. 

A student expects his teachers to be patient, even-tempered 
and never angered. He is disillusioned and unhappy if they show 
anything else. 

High school students are normally cheerful and happy in their 
everyday tasks. If other characteristics appear there is a reason 
which should be discovered. 

Students come to high school from a variety of home condi- 
tions. I have often marveled at the splendid traits of character 
in students who face their hardest hours in their own homes. 
Sometimes their burdens are carried to school. If they are re- 
ceived sympathetically and prudently their salvation may be 
established. Harshness in their cases may result in permanent 
bitterness. 

High school students are fun-loving and keen in their appreci- 
ation of wit. They should not be upbraided for wholesome fun in 
its proper place. 

High school boys and girls (particularly in a Catholic school) 
are essentially wholesome in their relations with one another. It 
is God’s plan that almost all of them should enter marriage. 
Acquaintances among boys and girls are normally unavoidable, 
and wholesome acquaintances are desirable rather than other- 
wise. Friendships which appear to be excessive should be dealt 
with confidentially by someone who has or can win their con- 
fidence. 

Perhaps it would be a good summary of the above to repeat 
that every individual boy and girl in high school is, without any 
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exception, a child of God made to His image, an object of His 
redemption, a subject of His Church, a recipient of His graces, a 
personality to be developed, a soul to be saved in spite of weak- 
ness, negligence or indifference. It is the Catholic high school’s 
greatest task and most glorious opportunity to foster the develop- 
ment of thoroughly trained souls who fear no responsibility 
because they “walk with God.” 
* * * 

This thought of our essential aims bring us naturally to some 
observations that must be impressed deeply in the minds of the 
teachers of high school youth. I shall speak of the teacher as one 
striving for professional perfection while realizing that “in many 
things we all offend.” 

A teacher is dealing with individual souls whose lives will be 
worthless if they do not lead to union with God. This fact must 
never be obscured in the development of subject matter in the 
various courses of study. ; 


A teacher of adolescent students must have or develop a keen 
sense of humor. There are many wholesome opportunities for 
amusement in the teaching of youth. Good humor relieves the 
tension which accompanies serious work. The unsmiling, deadly- 
serious teacher scares rather than leads his students. 


A balanced classroom manner and procedure allows occasional 
opportunities for momentary relaxation. The ideal teacher knows 
how to permit momentary relaxation without fear of loss of con- 
tact and control of the class. 


It is a serious error in practice for a teacher to be convinced 
that there must be perfect and absolute silence and attention 
throughout an entire class period on the part of every student 
not actively reciting. Such silence and attention is impossible to 
attain. The teacher who expects it is making trouble for himself. 
A teacher does well to remind himself that he is free to talk when 
he pleases and that the student in class is under restraint in this 
matter at all times, while at the same time he is younger and 
more impulsive. 

There must be established between teacher and students a 
sound and genuine sympathy based upon mutual desire for 
achievement. While there is frequent necessity for routine in 
certain types of school tasks, there must be an understanding of 
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this necessity by the student as well as by the teacher. Time 
spent in making this clear to the student is not wasted. 


A. teacher must struggle day in and day out to maintain an 
attitude of kindly charity toward every student dealt with. It 
is easy to be kind in our dealings with students who are always 
kind in return. The teacher must often be especially kind to 
those who merit kindness least. Kindness need not be spineless, 
however. It is perfect Christianity to be gentle but firm in cor- 
recting those who are in need of correction. 


Momentary or protracted impatience is a fault that tempts all 
of us frequently. In a teacher, if it becomes frequent, its effects 
are fatal to constructive teaching. Impatience or anger in the 
ordinary sense implies a loss of self-control. Self-control should 
be the proud possession of every well-trained mature person. It 
should definitely stand out in the character of every teacher. It 
should never be possible for a high school boy or girl to cause a 
mature teacher to lose control of himself. This is the precise 
spot in which a sense of humor can save us. Isn’t it ridiculous 
if we, perhaps in the very act of correcting another, make what 
may well be a greater mistake? A little private smile at ourselves 
will help “cool us down.” Then we can move forward to the task 
at hand. 


Most of the situations which tempt a teacher to impatience 
involve some question of personalities. A teacher who is to grow 
more effective in his work must become completely impersonal 
in dealing with the unpleasantnesses which arise occasionally. 
If a teacher feels personally affronted by misbehavior he will be 
in error in dealing with it. He will concentrate attention on the 
person causing the incident which naturally will cause him to 
react emotionally toward the offender. Animosity towards the 
individual student may arise when all that should happen is ani- 
mosity towards the mistake the student made. We may despise 
and hate the offense committed, but in Christian charity we may 
not bear ill-will towards the offender. Attention to this funda- 
mental principle will save the conscientious teacher many a 
heartache. And truly it is extremely rare that any high school 
student is intentionally antagonistic to a teacher personally. I 
have spoken privately to hundreds of students in major and 
minor disciplinary muddles. I have yet to meet one who really 
harbored personal animosity towards a teacher. Mutual or one- 
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sided misunderstandings do occur. But they can be corrected. 


In making corrections, which of course every teacher must do, 
the procedure must be constructively handled always. Correc- 
tion should be directed to those needing it, and, in so far as 
possible, privately. An occasional public reprimand may be in 
order provided it cannot be construed as offensive or insulting 
by any stretch of imagination. As mentioned elsewhere, students 


are Jike all of us in that they do not like to undergo regular or 


frequent scoldings. The teacher who resorts ‘o anything akin to 
scolding loses just a little more respect and dignity each time it 
occurs. Unfortunatey the inclination to scolding is seldom recog- 
nized in ourselves. We see it much easier in others. We all 
need to watch ourselves in this regard. 

Generally speaking, a correction can be made far more lasting 
in its effects if it is pleasantly suggested rather than forced upon 
the person needing it. Students no less truly than ourselves, in 
their hearts, are grateful for constructive criticism, but they, even 
as you and I, like to feel that they can save face by working out 
the process of correction privately. 

Another thought in the procedure of correction is to avoid 
applying corrective processes to those not needing it. For ex- 
ample, students always resent it when an entire clags or group is 
punished for the mistake of one or a few of its members. An 
effective teacher can often use group pressure to correct indi- 
vidual offenders but only by eliciting the better judgment and 
good-will of the group, never by punishing the whole group. 


At times, after listening to both sides of a behavior or study 
problem arising in a class, one might get the impression that some 
teachers think that their students are contending or “battling” 
against them to see who will dominate. Nothing is more fatal 
to effective teaching than for such an attitude to develop. A 
good teacher must be so far ahead of the students in an under- 
standing of their nature and problems that the thought of con- 
tention, antipathy or opposition just cannot survive. You, as a 
teacher, must have mastery, but of a gentle and persuasive kind 
which never appears as mastery or domination but rather as the 
leadership of a shepherd with his flock. If an individual strays 
he will be led or carried back if possible but never driven, be- 
cause he is not an enemy but a friend in need. 
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Teachers who are not conducting a one-room school must at 
times adjust themselves in a school to policies and procedures 
which they may not personally approve. A teacher who in any 
way manifests disregard for or disapproval of an announced pol- 
icy of the school immediately causes students to suspect either 
the teacher’s loyalty or the prudence of those responsible for the 
policy. Each result tends to disruption of the unity which a 
school niust have if it is to be worth preserving. Disagreements 
in policy may occur, and it is right that they may, but they 
should be discussed at the point of origin. A teacher who cannot 
in conscience conform after discussion should not remain on the 
staff. 

This leads to another thought relative to unity. A really 
worth-while school must be thought of as a unit by teachers, 
students and parents. For the teacher this means that every staff 
member must properly be interested in and helpful, so far as 
possible, in the growth and development of every department of 
the school. Every teacher must make it a matter of concern to 
encourage his students in every phase of their education. The 
staff of a school must work as one for the complete betterment 
of every student. In cther words, every true teacher, while work- 
ing chiefly in one department, must be alert to be helpful in the 
work of every other department. Only thus is it possible to 
minimize the weakness which a departmental plan suffers in this 
regard even though it possesses other definite advantages. It is 
always harmful to our best work if we | ‘ave little things undone 
because we feel that they belong to another department. Pru- 
dence, of course, must be used to avoid having students feel that 
we are indirectly criticising the work of other teachers. The point 
is, teachers must all be members of one teaching staff as the 
hands are members of the body. 


A true teacher should make it his daily prayer that he will 
always preserve a cheerful, joyful and happy outlook, confident 
that he is doing a great piece of work for the youth under his 
direction. Dealing with the buoyant, confident, wholesome, sin- 
cere, frank, courageous impulsiveness of youth should be an 
unending source of happy and constructive contacts. Essentially 
youth will follow joyfully if we lead wisely, and they will never 
forget their experiences under a teacher who got them to work 
hard but happily. 
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You will not always succeed in your efforts to achieve highest 
results, but your sincere effort, which laughs at discouragement, 
will leave impressions which may bear fruit in circumstances of 
time and place which you may never know in this life. If your 
students pass on from your direction with an appreciation of 
your sincere interest in them and with respect for you as a living 
example of true Christian character, you have provided a gift 
beyond price. 

If it is possible at all to comprise the principles of dealing with 
high school students into one general statement, I would say it 
thus: Preserve a sincere and kindly interest in every student 
who comes under your direction; help him to know that your 
greatest concern and deepest interest is his welfare; help him to 
realize that his problems are your problems and that your great- 
est reward will be found in his success and happiness; help him 
to see that you are happy not in finding faults to correct but 
rather in praising the steps in his self-improvement; help him to 
understand that his mistakes will not upset your balance but that 
they destroy his progress and weaken his self-respect as well as 
the respect which others should have for him; in fine, let him 


realize that you stand alongside his parents, under God, to help 
him to the position of honor and dignity that God expects of 
him. 


It is to me a real privilege to feel free to try to think with you 
of the ideals which should exist in a school which is satisfied only 
with the best. Each one of us makes mistakes, but if we do not 
think within ourselves of better things, improvement never comes. 

This is my farewell to you, the Faculty of Central. With the 
utmost sincerity I gratefully and respectfully want each one of 
you to know that you have won my honest admiration through 
the years for your whole-hearted devotion to duty, for your dili- 
gence, your perseverance, your patience, your deepest loyalty and 
sense of responsibility in this great work, the training of youth. 

If any of the thoughts expressed have added even a little inspi- 
ration to you to carry on in a toilsome “labor of love,” I am 
happy. 


Central Catholic High School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


R. G. 
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POPE PIUS XII PEACE PROPOSALS IN THE 
HISTORY CURRICULA 


Every day during the month of February countless Catholic 
teachers of history began their day by offering all their labors 
“particularly for the adoption of the Pope’s peace proposals.” 
How many, I wonder, adopted the maxim of St. Ignatius, “to 
work as if all depended on you and pray as if all depended on 
God?” Yet in these days, when so much emphasis is placed in 
vitalizing lessons, how easily these proposals might enliven an 
hour of history, awaken in students an awareness of the problems 
of the day, and equip them with correct principles of their 
solutions. 

When we turn to the field of medieval history, it is compara- 
tively easy to point out the Church as the guardian of the rights 
of the people, the protector of liberty of conscience, the haven of 
the oppressed. Even the high school texts present Gregory VII 
as a giant of his age, Leo III crowning Charles the Great, while 
art perpetuates the role of Leo I. But, as we approach modern 
times, emphasis is laid on the rise of the forces we are so cog- 
nizant of—nationalism, imperialism, communism and the other 
“isms”; and so we fall in with the average secular teacher and 
trace the rise, the development, and the influence of these forces 
often without thought of the repeated warnings of Peter of the 
evils so often associated with each. 

Thus our students pass from our portals as so many of the 
great minds left the round table of Vienna, out of touch with the 
forces of their own generation, fooled by the philosophy of a 
Talleyrand or thrilled by the military genius of Napoleon. 

Immediately I can hear teachers cry with dismay, “Don’t give 
us anything more to teach; our curriculum is already over- 
crowded!” Dear teachers, any thoughtful educator will agree 
with you, I am not suggesting anything new, but rather a more 
thoughtful treatment of events which are already included in 
your course of study. To be concrete, let us turn to various 
periods of history and see if we may find opportunity to teach 
some of the tenets of our reigning Pontiff. 

On Christmas Eve, 1939, Pope Pius XII promulgated a Five- 
Point Peace Program. Let us consider some of its tenets and 
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determine to what extent a study might be made of them in an 
ordinary high school curriculum. 

“A fundamental condition of a just and honorable peace is to 
assure the right to life and independence of all nations, large and 


small, strong and weak. One nation’s will to live must never be 
tantamount to a death sentence for another.” * 


Immediately the Congress of Vienna comes to mind. In this 
study students are fascinated by the “Big Four” of the Congress; 
with satisfaction they view the failure of men out of tune with 
the masses, selfishly revamping the map of Europe to conform to 
personal theories of legitimacy and restoration. With sympathy, 
students will view the struggle of subject peoples in the next 
century. With this for a foundation, then the aims of nationals, 
the hopes of diplomats, the claims of minority groups may later 
be studied when the problem of the Versailles Treaty is met. 

It is possible for a high school teacher to teach successfully 
the nineteenth century as a unit, tracing the causes of the World 
War from the Congress of Vienna. Keenly aware of the clashing 
forces of nationalism, imperialism, capitalism, and industrialism, 
the student can almost anticipate the price each country sets 
for its alliance prior to its entrance into the conflagration, the 
peace-time demands it makes upon its diplomats. At this point 
the teacher might well present the figures of great Popes, and 
students may realize, in spite of the spirit of the age, the voice of 
Peter was constantly reiterating the principles of justice and 
charity. Little notice is taken in ordinary high school texts of 
these spiritual giants, but the teacher may readily turn for ref- 
erence to the thoroughly readable but sound The Church and 
the Nineteenth Century * for guidance. 

The two decades immediately preceding the outbreak of the 
World War present ample opportunity to study present world- 
wide blatant contempt for the second requisite of world peace. 

“That order, reestablished in such a manner, may be tranquil 
and durable —the cardinal principles of true peace — nations 
must be liberated from the heavy slavery of the race for arma- 
ments and from the danger that material force, instead of serv- 


ing to protect rights, become the tyrannical violator of them. 
‘Conclusions of peace which failed to attribute fundamental 


1 Pius XII and Peace. National Catholic Welfare Conference, pp. 38, 39. 
Me og, Corrigan, The Church and the Nineteenth Century. Milwau- 
kee: Publishing Company, 1938. 
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importance to disarmament, mutually , organic and 
progressive both in practice ‘and spirit, and ailed to carry out 
this disarmament loyally, would sooner or later reveal their 
inconsistency and lack of vitality.” * 


But this problem may best be taught by showing the national 
realization of guilt, the attempts to stem the tides in the Hague 
Conference and then facing the problems and its solution at 
Versailles. 

But how does the teacher go to Versailles? Does she attack its 
treaty as a skeptic who has seen, in the two decades that fol- 
lowed, its failure? May she not study it carefully, evaluate it 
in the light of its aims, credit it with some success, and from its 
failures see how the world can avoid the same pitfalls now? Shall 
she not present the glorious figure of Pope Benedict XV prof- 
fering mediation, stating the terms upon which peace should be 
made? Is this not an excellent opportunity to show the papal 
teaching on international cooperation? In Summi Pontificatus 
Pope Pius XII states: 

A disposition, in fact, of the divinely-sanctioned natural order 
divides the human race into social groups, nations or states, 
which are mutually independent in organization and in the direc- 
tion of their internal life. But for all that, the human race is 
bound together by reciprocal ties, moral and juridical, into a 


eat commonwealth directed to the good of all nations and ruled 
y special laws which protect its unity and promote its pros- 


perity.* 

In his Christmas Message, December 24, 1939, he warns us 
“to examine the consequences of the gaps and deficiencies of the 
past.” 5 

Now if the text describes the plan of the League of Nations as 
the creation of President Wilson, inebriated with idealism, 
tricked by the statesmen of Europe, no student withovt careful 
guidance will be in a receptive mood to accept a new interna- 
tional order, the outlines of which are suggested in the Pope’s 
Christmas message of 1940. 

His Holiness has pointed out two dbl alihin which the teacher 
of history must keep in mind: first, that international organiza- 
tions must be established as machinery of worldwide social, eco- 


* Pius XII and Peace, p. 39. 
* Ibid., p. 39 
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nomic and political cooperation; and second, that the failures of 
the past must serve as a lesson in preventing the repetition of 
the same errors today. It might be well here for the teacher to 
divide her class into groups, or each individual might represent 
a member of the former League and discuss one of the problems 
that accually faced the League. The clash of interests, the advan- 
tages possessed by the stronger nations, the indifference of others 
would be readily apparent. 

There will be some who will immediately raise the difficulty 
of availability of texts for such a project. The preparation of 
a suitable bibliography is not a difficut task. The teacher should 
place in the hands of her students copies of the pamphlets pub- 
lished by such organizations as the Catholic Association for 
International Peace and the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

These inexpensive pamphlets will guide the student on the 
proper line of thought and, since they contain suggested bibliog- 
raphies, wide opportunity for further study is provided. Foreign 
Policy Reports may be used with discretion. 

The above procedure will invariably cause the student to turn 
to the present war and make comparisons. This is desirable, 
and, since the burden of study is placed on the past, the time 
spent in discussion will not fall to the level of the oft “hit-or- 
miss” current-event discussion. 

The average class today still has a fair representation of stu- 
dents who are members of large families. Cannot the teacher 
call upon the personal experience of such members to prove what 
happiness emanates from mutual sacrifice, what joy from family 
cooperation? Students should be taught to realize that world 
peace can be enjoyed only by organizing proper means of main- 
taining peace when the world is enjoying peace; that sanctions 
adopted then must be applied when passions are aroused aad 
wars threaten. At this point the devices of the propagandist may 
be studied. A lucid explanation of these will be found in Volume 
1 of Propaganda Analysis. Later publications of this Institute, 
in which articles of the press are analyzed, should be rather 
carefully scrutinized before being recommended for students’ use. 

Propagandistic devices may profitably be studied in American 
history courses in which a study is made of the Constitution. 
Students should appreciate the guarantees of free speech in the 
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first and fourteenth amendments, should expect to find propa- 
ganda, and should be trained to detect it. 

A comparative study might be made of the League, the World 
Court, and the International Labor Office with the intent of hav- 
ing the students appreciate American participation in the last, 
and the effect of such participation. One aim the teacher should 
have in such a study is the realization on the part of the student 
for “Victory over distrust which exerts suca a paralyzing pres- 
sure on international law and makes all honest understanding 
impossible” . . . and a need to “return to the principle of mutual 
trust.” 6 é 

Since so much publicity has been given recently to the Pan 
American Union and the “Good Neighbor” policy, the Union 
might with profit be studied at this point; but, since a study of 
the Monroe Doctrine and its development is necessary in any 
American history course, it may be more desirable to reserve it 
for study in the latter course. 

With business men everywhere emphasizing opportunities for 
developing trade with Hispanic America especially while Europe 
is preoccupied with more pressing problems and teachers of 
Spanish are propounding the usefulness of their subject, students 
will have little difficulty in seeing the business advantages. But 
this is hardly a sufficient motive to justify our formation of the 
Union, for our Holy Father states one of the requisites of a 
peaceful community is “victory over the dismal principle that 
utility is the foundation and aim of law.”* The history teacher 
might well acquaint her students with the great Catholic heritage 
of our neighbors. How many of our students know Rose of 
Lima, the University of San Marcos, founded almost a century 
before historic Harvard, and of the many highly cultured His- 
panic Americans? Moreover, the students should realize the 
heavy responsibility America assumes in fostering the Pan 
American Union—a union in which United States ranks first in 
power, a union of states many of which would be a burden in 
threat of war. But, since this union has won popular approval, 
a study of its aims should permit the teacher to point out the 
need of “victory over distrust which exerts a paralyzing pressure 


roy 1941, p. 8 
, London, January 4, 1941, p. 8. 
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on international law and makes all honest understanding impos- 
sible” . . . with a need to “return to the loyalty for treaties with- 
out which the secure cooperation of nations and especially the 
living side by side of strong and weak nations are inconceiv- 
able.”* The student ought to be able to see the need to apply 
the same principles to a worldwide union. 

The examples stated above have all been selected from the 
field of modern history, not because the papal principles can best 
be applied here, but because it is impossible to think of teaching 
these problems without permitting the students to discuss con- 
temporaneous and almost identical problems. But, whether we 
see the jealousy of Athenian for Spartan or the totalitarian state 
of Augustus or Hitler, the students must realize the fundamental 
weaknesses of such order; they must appreciate the need of 
adopting the Christian principles of justice and charity not only 
in reordering the world order but in fashioning their own lives. 
Then they can with sincerity join with our Sovereign Pontiff in 
praying for the reign of Christ in the kingdom of Christ. 

Sister JACQUELINE. 
Regis College, 


Weston, Mass. 
* Tablet, London, January 4, 1941, p. 8. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


PHILADELPHIA CONGRESS OF CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The peoples of the world “are in the midst of an all-out 
struggle between modern paganism and Christianity. On the 
one side are grouped the unbelievers under the banners of 
secularism; on the other side, the children of God under the 
Cross of Jesus Christ.” 

From the tragedy of defeat at the hands of this paganism, 
America can be saved only by the Catholic Church, and in this 
struggle the Church is using as its major weapon the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine. 

This note of hope and offer of assistance to a world assailed 
by forces of evil endangering both religious and human liberty 
were heard described November 18 in Philadelphia’s Cathedral 
of SS. Peter and Paul as “the fruits and the flowers” of the 
Seventh National Congress of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, which closed in the Cathedral with a Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament offered by the thronged congregation as 
a prayer of thanksgiving for the success of the four-day con- 
ference. The Congress was held under the patronage of His 
Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, with His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, participating. 

Shortly before the Most Rev. Hugh L. Lamb, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Philadelphia and Chairman of the Congress Committee, 
celebrated the Pontifical Benediction, the Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, Bishop of Erie, told the city, the nation, and the world 
that the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is the ready in- 
strument for preserving America “as a Christian nation of 
brotherhood, of decency, of morality,” and therefore of defend- 
ing the very existence of the United States itself. 

For four days Philadelphia and the nation had turned their 
eyes toward the City of Brotherly Love upon a convocation of 
more than half the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States, 
of 4,000 priests, Sisters, laymen and laywomen. These dele- 
gates in clerical and religious garb and civilian attire mingled 
at more than 70 mectings, devoted to fields of interest and ac- 
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tivity that covered virtually the entire social, cultural and re- 
ligious life of the American people—the fields of the parish; the 
liturgy; the school, college and university; modern scientific 
facilities; the colored; retreats; discussion clubs; the Holy 
Scriptures; catechetics; the home; the armed forces; literature; 
the clergy; the public schools; conversions; the deaf, hard of 
hearing and the blind; vacation schools; seminaries. Through 
all ran some dominating themes and predominant viewpoints, 
chief of which was that individual salvation and the welfare of 
society and country can be achieved only through a knowledge 
of and adherence to Divine Truth. 

The English textual revision of the books containing the Word 
of God was described by the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, 
O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the Baltimore catechism, undertaken to 
make even clearer to the people the truths which Christ com- 
missioned the Church to teach and spread. The Most Rev. 
Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City and Chairman of the 
Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity, several times pre- 
sented to delegates and other hearers the work of the Church 
as it fulfills its teaching mission through such agencies as the 
Confraternity. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, General 
Secretary of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, set 
forth the deeds of the American Hierarchy in coordinating 


through the N.C.W.C., their very own agency, the activities of - 


Catholic groups looking to the advancement of Catholic Action. 
Other nationally-known figures of the Catholic Church—the 
Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director, N.C.W.C. Dept. of Educa- 
tion, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, the Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., Editor of 
The Catholic World, and many others—pointed to the Church 
and her auxiliaries such as the Confraternity as the spearhead 
of the forces in America and the world at large fighting the fight 
against dictatorships over nations, societies and souls. 

The pattern of all this was spread out in full view in the clos- 
ing moments of the Congress as Bishop Gannon stressed that 
because the neglect of religion in the early training of Ameri- 
cans has been opening the gates to the onrush of paganism and 
atheism, “the termites” of godless forces “have been gnawing 
at the great powerful Christian Capital’s beams which our fore- 
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fathers built into the foundations of America.” He emphasized 
that the Confraternity simply and fundamentally was concerned 
with the spiritual neglect of children—Catholic and Protestant— 
attending the public schools, a concern which in the present 
critical times, he said, reaches to the very “security and the 
endurance of Christianity in our beloved nation.” 

“Among the constructive institutions of the State, in which 
by a peculiar interpretation of law the teaching of religion is 
prohibited,” Bishop Gannon declared, “are the public schools, 
including high schools and colleges. 

“Definitely here we find the large and observing field for the 
talent and zeal of Confraternity teachers. In this broad field 
we have 34,000,000 spiritually neglected souls. Among them 
are more than 2,000,000 Catholics. Of these only 168,000 Cath- 
olics are receiving Christian Catholic instruction by the recently 
created device known as the ‘Free Time Period.’ Putting the 
facts another way, we have 17,500 Catholic parishes in the 
United States. Of these 7,500 have parochial schools. There 
remain 10,000 pastors without schools. Their little ones attend 
the public schools. 

“To reach and train those Catholic children in their faith 
and practice, the Church has devised a Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” His Excellency reminded, adding that “while 
we are, above all, deeply concerned about the souls of our 
Catholic children in this critical hour for America, we are also 
frankly apprehensive about the security and the endurance of 
Christisnity in our beloved nation.” 

Bishop Gannon pointed out that modern inventions have 
“created influences that have violated the shelter of our old- 
fashioned American homes.” “The radio, automobile, cinema, 
and the printed word, all good things in themselves, have been 
freighted by evil-minded persons with ideas and theories on life 
‘most destructive to the unity and holiness and sacredness of the 
traditional American Christian family,” he said. “Slowly, 
quietly, and insidiously, the termites of paganism have been 
gnawing at the great, powerful Christian Capital beams which 
our forefathers built into the foundations of America, until now, 
as from the light of European battlefields our eyes are opened, 
and we are frightened by the forces of evil running loose and 
rampant throughout the nation, not only menacing the Consti- 
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tution and our American way of life, but boldly and con- 
temptuously denying Jesus Christ a rightful hearing. 

“Thus we are in the midst of an all-out struggle between 
modern paganism and Christianity. On the one side are grouped 
the unbelievers under the banner of secularism; on the other 
side, the children of God under the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

“In such a critical hour, the Catholie Church has an un- 
avoidable duty to perform, not only for the salvation and re- 
demption of souls for the next world, but also for the preserva- 
tion of America as a Christian nation of brotherhood, of decency, 
of morality, where we might build Christian Capital homes in 
which to rear Christian families, protected both by the State 
and the Church from the degrading influences of a shameless 
paganism.” 

OBSERVANCE OF SULPICIAN CENTENARY 


One of the largest assemblages of Members of the Hierarchy 
in the history of the Church in the United States gathered in 
Baltimore for a colorful three-day celebration marking the ter- 
centenary of the founding of the Sulpician Fathers and the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of their arrival in this country 
and founding of historic St. Mary’s Seminary, the oldest sem- 
inary in the United States. 

His Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia; His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States; 16 other 
Archbishops and 93 Bishops accepted the invitations of the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore and of 
Washington, and the Very Rev. Dr. John F. Fenlon, 8.8., Prov- 
incial of the Society of St. Sulpice in the United States and 
President of St. Mary’s Seminary. 

Opening November 10 with a Pontifical Mass celebrated by 
Archbishop Cicognani, the observance continued with its chief 
ceremonies Tuesday. Archbishop Curley was celebrant of a Sol- 
emn Pontifical Mass in the Fifth Regiment Armory that morn- 
ing, at which the sermon was delivered by the Most Rev. John 
J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco. 

A message of congratulation, imparting the Apostolic Bene- 
diction, from His Holiness Pope Pius XII, and a similar mes- 
sage from the : ‘ierarchy of the United States were read at the 
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Mass. Cardinal Dougherty and Archbishop Cicognani occupied 
thrones in the sanctuary for the service. 

In the afternoon the cornerstone of the chapel of the new St. 
Mary’s Seminary in Roland Park was laid, with Archbishop 
Curley officiating. Cardinal Dougherty pontificated at Solemn 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament after the corner- 
stone ceremony, and a solemn Je Deum was sung. 

In addition to the large gathering of the Hierarchy, hundreds 
of members of the clergy from all parts of the United States, 
state and city officials, 900 seminarians from the Sulpician 
seminaries in the archdioceses, 1,000 Catholic high-school and 
college students and throngs of the laity representing many 
parishes, were present at the morning and afternoon ceremonies. 
Many of the Archbishops and Bishops present are them- 
selves alumni of St. Mary’s Seminary; of the Sulpician Semi- 
nary at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
of St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif., and of other 
Sulpician institutions. 

Among lay dignitaries attending these ceremonies were 
Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland and Mayor Howard 
W. Jackson of Baltimore. 

In celebrating the opening Mass of the observance in the Semi- 
nary chapel Monday, the Apostolic Delegate used the chalice 
which was once owned by the Rev. Jean-Jacques Oleir, founder 
of the Society of St. Sulpice. The sacred vessel of silver, stand- 
ing 11 inches high, has been preserved in the sacristy of St. 
Mary’s Seminary since 1839. It was brought to this country in 
1808 by the Most Rev. Benedict J. Flaget, who visited France 
in that year when he was Bishop-elect of Bardstown, Ky. 

The sermon at the Mass Monday was delivered by the Most 
Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of Baitimore and of 
Washington, who made his studies for the priesthood at St. 
Mary’s Seminary. 

The closing ceremonies were held November 12 at old St. 
Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street. They included Solemn 
Pontifical Mass in the 133-year-old chapel, with the Most Rev. 
Peter L. Ireton, Coadjutor Bishop of Richmond, officiating, a 
dinner at the Seminary, and an alumni meeting in the after- 
noon. The Very Rev. John J. Lardner, 8.8., Rector of the new 
seminary in Roland Park, gave the sermon at the Mass. 
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Founded in Paris in 1641 by the Rev. Jean-Jacques Olier, 
the Society of St. Sulpice is a community of specially chosen 
diocesan priests who devote their lives to the education of other 
aspirants to the priesthood. They do not take religious vows, 
but dedicate themselves to the practice of poverty and to train- 
ing their students by the example of their priestly lives as well 
as by academic instruction. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, founded by the Sulpician Fathers 
shortly after their arrival in this country in 1791, is the oldest 
seminary in the United States. Its foundation and early de- 
velopment were guided by the Rev. M. Francis Charles Nagot, 
8.S., first Superior. 

Until the middle of the last century, because of the pressure 
of difficult conditions, St. Mary’s was a college as well as a 
seminary and among its lay graduates were some who became 
city, state and national figures. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The Thirty-ninth Annual meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held in San Francisco, April 6 
to 8, 1942, it has been announced following a meeting of the 
Executive Board of the N.C.E.A. held in Washington. The 
board stated that the Association had accepted an invitation 
from the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, 
to meet in his See City. 

The sessions of the annual meeting will be held in San Fran- 
cisco’s Civic Auditorium. The dates of the meeting are the 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday following Easter Sunday. 
There will be sessions of all the departments and sections in 
the Association, which include the Seminary Department, Col- 
lege and University Department, Secondary-School Depart- 
ment, School-Superintendents’ Department, Parish-School De- 
partment, Minor-Seminary Section, Catholic Deaf-Education 
Section, and Catholic Blind-Education Section. 

Committee meetings will be held on Easter Sunday, April 5. 
The Association met in San Francisco in 1918, 


CAMPUS SCHOOL RADIO SYSTEM 


Attending the fall meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendents, National Catholic Educational Association, at the 
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Catholic University of America, diocesan educational leaders 
witnessed a demonstration of the newly installed, centralized 
radio and public address system at the Campus School, con- 
ducted by the Catholic Sisters College, November 10th. 

The apparatus, which has been installed in a few Catholic 
schools throughout the country, comprises a complete school 
sound system. All the classrooms are equipped with a public 
address system, through which radio programs and announce- 
ments can be heard directly from the principal’s office. Facili- 
ties are also included for the making and playing of records 
and a complete visual education outfit with a projector for 
sound and silent pictures. 

Delegates were conducted through the Campus School by the 
Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of Edu- 
cation, National Catholic Welfare Conference. Dr. Anatole G. 
Lindsay, film consultant of the National Community Service 
and consultant of the Visual Education Division, N.C.W.C. 
Department of Education, explained the use of the centralized 
radio system, and motion pictures as an educational tool. 


A DIOCESAN PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The following American Education Week program was foi- 
lowed in the parochial schools of the Diocese of Altoona. It 
is published, with the permission of Rev. Francis A. McNelis, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, as an example of the de- 
tailed manner in which the N.C.W.C. American Education Week 
Program may have been used in the Catholic school system. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 9-15 


The elementary schools will observe American Education Week during 
the week of November 9. The theme for the week is “Building Civilian 
Morale.” The general outline, published by the Department of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, will be published in the 
November 9 issue of The Register. The —— outline will serve as a 
guide for the classroom teachers. 

line in the regular class activities. Discussions, creative dramatics, 
posters, extra-class reading and research, and the Columbia School of the 
Air broadcasts may supplement the regular daily program. In general, 
however, the observance should be kept within the limits of the teachers’ 
daily schedules. 
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ing the week. Considering the limited facilities in our schools it might be 
advisable to arrange a schedule for the visits of the parents so that not 
more than the parents of the children of two grades will visit the school on 
any particular day. There should be no lenghty interruptions of the class 
work when parents enter the classrooms. 

If possible each school should conduct a public program as a part of the 
week’s observance. The program should give evidence of the regular class 
work, and it should not be a “show” resulting from special preparation. 
Brief talks by the Reverend Pastor and the Sister Principal should form 
a part of the program. An invitation should be extended to the general 
public to attend. 

Each principal should obtain some local newspaper publicity concerning 
the school’s observance of the week. She should also forward some infor- 
mation to the Rev. Thomas Madden, Editor of The Register, for the 
diocesan paper. Articles forwarded to Father Madden must reach him by 
Sunday evening for the next issue of The Register. 

All teachers are aware of the sad state of confusion in the United States 
today. Considering the conditions of the times the morale of the citizens 
is rather low. An attitude of indifference and a spirit of scepticism, that 
is obviously prevalent throughout the land, is not conducive to the present 
welfare of the country, and it does not warrant any bright prospects for 
the future. Considering the blessings that we possess as members of the 
Catholic Church and as citisens of the United States it is not only fitting 
but obligatory that we do our bit in a serious and conscientious manner 
to contribute to the building of civilian morale. Our efforts should not 
cease with the observance of American Education Week, but they should 
continue ceaselessly day after day in the effort to give glory to God, to 
improve our lives, and to help our fellowmen in the United States and 


throughout the world. 


Crvmian 


1. The Church 


Grades 1, 2, 3 
The Reverend Pastor's interest in everybody 
The Baptism and First Holy Communion of the children 
The Parish Church, the House of God in the parish 
The Abiding Presence in the Blessed Sacrament 
When the Sisters were little girls 
She life of the teaching Sisters 


Grades 4, 5, 6 
The Bishop's interest in everybody 
Prayers and religious practices of boys and girls 
Confirmation and the strong and active Christian boy and girl 
The value of good example in games and in all activities 
A working knowledge of truths and precepts of religion 
Motivation for better living through discussion in Social Studies 
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Grades 7 and 8 
The mission of the Catholic Church 
Boys and giris as helpers in the care of souls 
The Encyclical, Sertum Laetitiae, To the Church in the U. 8. 
The Pope’s interest in us, and our interest in him and his work 
The workings of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
The Confraternjty of Christian Doctrine 


2. The Home 


Grades 1, 2,3 
The love of parents for their children 
Children’s obedience and respect for their parents 
Kindness to brothers and sisters 
Care in the use of things in the home 
Special consideration for older people 
Courtesy to guests in the home 
Grades 4, 5, 6 
Parents’ work for the children 
Children’s obedience and respect for their parents 
Family devotions 
Consideration of the rights of younger children 
Good reading at home 
Work in the house and in the yard 


Grades 7 and 8 
Parents’ interest in the future of their children 
Children’s obedience and respect for their parents 
Dialing the radio for the better programs 
Helpful guidance of younger children in their games and interests 
Catholic newspapers and magazines in the home 
Riding a good hobby 

3. The School 

Grades 1, 2, 3 
Jesus and the little children 
His schools today and little boys and girls 
Number of pupils in Gr. 1, Gr. 2, Gr. 3 in diocese (See Register) 
Their daily activities in the various schools 
Catholic schools help boys and girls to be good children 
Catholic schools help boys and girls to help others 


Grades 4, 5, 6 
The early explorers of America and the spread of Christianity 
The continuation of their work in the Catholic schools 
History of your school 
The Diocesan School System (See Register) 
Sacrifices of parents for Catholic Education 
Efforts of Priests and Sisters for Catholic Education 
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Grades 7 and 8 
Why support a Catholic School System? 
How does Catholic Education help you to be a good citizen? 
History of your school 
Development and extent of the Catholic School System in the U.S. 
Declaration of Independence, Constitution, Christian Civic Morale 
Catholic Schools preserve the ideals of American Democracy 

4. The Community 

Grades 1, 2, 3 
The boys and girls in your neighborhood 
What do you do after school and on free days? 
Your health and safety 
Your consideration for your playmates’ toys 
Fair play in your games 
Consideration in the use of things that are public property 

Grades 4, 5, 6 
You and your friends 
Interest in parish activities cot 
Careful selection of movies ee or 
What about the “Funny Books?” ; 
Consideration for the property of others F 
Fair play and good companions. Kindness to pets 

Grades 7 and 8 
The Scouts, Junior Holy Name, Junior Sodality, Catholic Action 
Praying, thinking, working with others for Christ 
Careful selection of movies 
Loafing around the corner store 
Fair play in sports. Love of nature. Kindness to pets 
Honesty in all dealings 

5. The Future Outlook 

Grades 1, 2, 3 
Love for one another in class room activities 
Kindness to folks at home 
Check the “wish” to have the things of others 
Be friendly not only to a few but to all boys and girls 
Little boys and girls in other lands 
Prayers for peace 

Grades 4, 5, 6 
Kindness at home, in school, in the neighborhood 
Prayers for peace 
Sharing with others 
Cooperating with others 
Background of American History 
Racial tolerance 
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Grades 7 and 8 
Pope Pius XII and peace 
Prayers for Pope’s intentions 
Economic conditions in the United States and Pope’s plan 
Political conditions in the United States and Popes’ Encyclicals 
History of the United States’ interests in other lands 
Obligation of the United States to help get a just peace settlement 


GREGORIAN PROGRAM SUNG BY FOURTEEN HUNDRED CHILDREN 


On Monday, November 10th, the historic Cathedral of the 
Assumption in Baltimore was the scene of splendid Catholic 
Action. The diocesan youth organization known as the Junior 
Catholic Action Club was formally affiliated with the Prima 
Primaria in Rome by His Excellency, the most Reverend Michael 
J. Curley. The organization, familiarly known as the J.C.A.C., 
was canonically erected to the status of Sodality and is hence- 
forth privileged to share in all the benefits and indulgences ac- 
cruing to it from affiliation with the Prima Primaria. Ever since 
its formation, the J.C.A.C. has had for its Moderator, Right 
Reverend Monsignor Harry A. Quinn, who conducted the cere- 
monies and addressed the group on its reception into the Sodality. 

Approximately fourteen hundred boys and girls, students of 
the eighth grades of the schools conducted by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, were present at the event. A remarkable fea- 
ture of the celebration was that the entire assembly of boys and 
girls sang the entire program of Gregurian music. Preliminary 
to this gathering in the Cathedral, the children had been trained 
in their own individu! schools according to the Justine Ward 
Method of teaching Plain Chant. But the entire group had never 
been assembled until the day of the cathedral event. Teachers 
were anxious to hear how well the children would render the 
Gregorian, since there had been no previous opportunity of 
assembling the group. The result was most heartening. All 
joined in a very spirited, wholesome and animated singing of the 
ancient Gregorian melodies, with sweet-voiced children praising 
the Saving Host. Once again teachers and students of vocal 
training were convinced of the splendid possibilities of the Jus- 
tine Ward Method of teaching Plain Chant, not only to children 
but also to adults, all to the end that the Chant will soon find 
its rightful place in the liturgical worship of Holy Mother Church 
to the exclusion of all profane and secular music. 
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It is occasions such as this that slowly but thoroughly break 
down prejudices that the unknowing still harbor against uni- 
versally adopting Plain Chant in our parishes, and the day is 
almost here when Catholic youth having grown to manhood will 
prefer Plain Chant to secular music by reason of the very ap- 
propriateness and sacred character of Gregorian Chant in the 
liturgical life of Holy Mother Church. 

It was interesting to observe on this occasion how justly proud 
the children were of their participation in the program—how 
justly enthused over the privileges accorded them. They are 
continuing their Ward classes with greater enthusiasm and with 
a keener desire to increase their store of treasured Gregorian 
melodies. 
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Bret Harte, edited by Joseph B. Harrison; Henry James, edited 
by Lyon N. Richardson. New York: American Book Co., 
1941. Price, $1.25, each. 

These latest additions to the “American Writers Series” follow 
the pattern of the other critical volumes in the long array of 
excellent anthologies. In the Bret Harte book Professor Harri- 
son of the University of Washington has written an intellectually 
exciting Introduction, carefully evaluating Harte’s life in its 
California years and its later period, and explaining his author’s 
theories of literary criticism and life in relation to his work as 
poet and storyteller. The selections from Harte’s many books 
are carefully chosen to illustrate the best writings of this uneven 
genius. There are ten extracts from Harte’s essays and reviews, 


- selections from the poems to show the finest of the War Poems, 


the Spanish Legends, the Dialect Poems, and the Miscellaneous 
lyrics and narratives. From Bret Harte’s prose material, the 
Spanish Legends and the Condensed Novels are followed by 
fifteen of the great short stories. A detailed bibliography has 
been compiled with devoted care, while the Notes are full of 
information that illuminates the life and work of the author. 
Professor Harrison’s book communicates the special delight he 
had in selecting and annotating this colorful anthology. 

The Henry James volume must have been a tough task, per- 
haps as anxious a job as any in the American Writers Series. 
To Professor Richardson’s credit, it must be said with emphasis 
that he has brought success to his valiant undertaking. From 
the critical essays, the material here offers a varied and clear 
proof of James’s power and acumen—his essays on Walt Whit- 
man, Turgenev, Hawthorne, George Eliot, Emerson, and Zola, 
with “The Art of Fiction.” In his Preface, Professor Richardson 
tells with fine assurance the reasons that prompted him to select 
“the best short stories which James wrote during a long period 
of years—from 1873 to the beginning of the twentieth century.” 
These “best” are “The Madonna of the Future,” “Madame de 
Mauves,” “The Lesson of the Master,” “The Middle Years,” 
“The Real Thing,” “The Next Time,” and “Maud-Evelyn.” The 
bibliography “is as complete as the editor could make it.” There 
will be no grumbling about this. The Notes are a good deal 
more detailed in scope and interest than notes in other volumes 
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of this series. For Henry James such a decision was a necessity. 
Many readers have been waiting for this volume of James in the 
A.WS. series. Few will be disappointed. The Introduction is a 
masterpiece of persuasive exposition. 

S. Rankin. 
Reading Guide for Social Studies Teach b 

Wesley, Bulletin 17. Washington, D. Count 

of Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 1941. Pp. 152. Price, 

50 cents. 

This Reading Guide for Social Studies was compiled by Pro- 
fessor Wesley with the aid of various teachers of the Social 
Sciences in the University of Minnesota to promote the profes- 
sional growth of teachers of the social sciences in high schools. 
Well does the editor insist: “It is a rare teacher who has any 
extensive acquaintance with all the social sciences, and yet every 
teacher of the social studies recognizes their interrelationships, 
and appreciates the desirability of a broad grasp of the entire 
field. I do not claim to have selected the best books to effect 
this result; I do claim that they were selected carefully and 
thoughtfully.” To keep up with the books is a most difficult 
task which this Guide should make easier. The iists of recent 
books with a few evaluating sentences follow under the headings 
of General Social Sciences, Political Science, Economics, Soci- 
ology, Geography, American History, World History, Social 
Studies, Education, and Magazines. There are also lists for 
suggestive libraries which are valuable. Catholic teachers will 
note that there is a paucity of references to books by Catholic 
authors, but this is due primarily to the scarcity of such studies. 

This bulletin and others like it, together with the Year Book 
of the National Council for Social Studies and the monthly 
magazine Social Education may be obtained by teachers who 
join the National Council for Social Studies at three dollars per 
year. This magazine should be available to the teachers of 
social studies in any accredited high school. 

Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


Famous Americans, edited by Warren and Edna Leonore Huff. 
Los Angeles, Calif: Charles Webb and Company, 1941. Pp. 
641. 


This series of essays on fifty famous Americans follows the 
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eerlier work of 1914 which was so well received by reviewers and 
found its way into general circulation in colleges, schools, and 
libraries. Since then critical biographies have had a wider vogue 
with the so-called new biographies of a debunking nature and the 
happy reaction therefrom as is well set forth in a critical essay 
on “The Reading of Biography” by Professor Harold Speight of 
Dartmouth College. The individual essays by writers, often of 
note, are sympathetic and rather inspirational accounts of Amer- 
ican worthies, based upon reliable sources of information, whose 
careers explain America and her way of life. Naturally, they 
vary in merit even as the heroes vary in kind, character, race, 
creed, and accomplishments. 

To name a few of the persons sketched is probably the best 
way to suggest t'.> comprehensive character of the volume: Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace, Eleanor Roosevelt, Her- 
bert Hoover, Frances Perkins, the Mayo Doctors, Senator Borah, 
President Butler of Columbia University, Richard Byrd, John 
Dewey, Douglas Fairbanks, Henry Ford, Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Justice Holmes, William Greene, Chief Justice Hughes, Cor- 
dell Hull, Frank Kellogg, Mayor La Guardia, John L. Lewis, 
Charles Lindbergh, Senator Morris, Michael Pupin, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Carrie Catt, Norman Thomas, Rabbi Wise, 
and Owen D. Young. Aside from Alfred E. Smith, there were 
only two Catholic figures, Charles M. Schwab, layman and con- 
servative, and Msgr. John A. Ryan, priest and liberal (with both 
inclusions, the writer had something to do). There they are— 
statesmen, politicians, preachers, writers, industrialists, scientists, 
labor leaders, reactionaries, conservatives, liberals, natives and 
immigrants. 

No student can read this volume without obtaining a better 
understanding of recent America, of the factors that have made 
America great, of the problems which confront this country, and 
of the successful working of democracy uncontrolled. This land 
still spells opportunity. 

Ricuarp J. PuRce.. 


The Christian Family, the Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 205. Price, $2.00. 


This volume from the prolific pen of Bishop Tihamer Toth 
consists of a series of seventeen discourses on the Christian fam- 
ily. His Excellency treats with genuine sympathy, but with 
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vigor and candor, the dangers and difficulties that beset family 
life in the modern word, 

The book shows a knowledge of modern destructive practices 
regarding marriage as well as of the principles that are funda- 
mental in true family life. The author, for example, reminds his 
hearers that “in some countries special firms have been organized 
to seek out young married couples and offer to obtain their di- 
vorce, promising prompt, punctual, and cheap service, and ac- 
cepting payment by installments.” Again, he notes that “in some 
large cities entire large apartment houses are occupied almost 
wholly by divorced people.” Speaking of those who would fun- 
damentally change or “modernize marriage,” he gives the follow- 
ing apt illustration to show the foolhardiness of this: “Let us 
suppose that for some reason all the timepieces in the world went 
crazy and no longer kept correct time. Could we, for the sake of 
these crazy clocks, attempt to regulate the sun and make its 
course conform with their calculations? Would we not have to 
maintain, under all circumstances, the punctual time shown by 
the sun in order that we might have at least one trustworthy 
standard by which to regulate the clocks if they once more re- 
gained their senses?” 

The discourses are very practical. They abound in illustra- 
tions, anecdotes, and texts. The style is free. The reader gets 
the impression that they were taken down while being delivered 
and then touched up for publication. 

There was one item in the volume that the reviewer found a 
bit strange. It was the repeated statement that the husband 
should have a better education than the wife. Rather would it 
seem to him that relatively equal education would be preferable 
since that should do much to promote common interests and a 
common life generally, things that are so essential to genuine 
family unity. 

Epear O.8.B. 


the Research compiled by R. Morell Schmitz. 
ork City: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1941. Pp. 90. 


This oft-revised brochure would make the study of a problem 
and the construction of a research paper intelligible for the 
graduate of high school or the undergraduate in college. It is a 
protest “against the devastating belief that a research paper is 
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a mysterious collection of documented sentences; that bibliogra- 
phies, note cards, and footnotes are the works of the Devil ex- 
pressly invented to plague the undergraduate; and that the 
business of being a critic is the special province of persons like 
George Bernard Shaw, H. L. Mencken, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler.” Therewith the compiler seeks to make the whole busi- 
ness reasonable: selection within limits of +he subject for an 
essay of suggested length; the use of library, encyclopedias, 
annuals, guide books, indexes, and bibliographies; gathering ma- 
terial; bibliography cards; and form of footnotes. 
Ricuarp J. 


Catholic Literary Guild Series. Ozone Park, New York. 

The Catholic Literary Guild has completed its first year. 
Members of the Guild have received their twelfth monthly vol- 
ume. The series has brought to their homes within the short 
space of a year a large amount of good Catholic reading material 
by an array of able writers. The series of books consists of the 
following: 

Listen, Mother of God, by Hugh F. Blunt; Stars of My 
Heaven, by Grace Keon; Forgotten Truths, by The Most Rev- 
erend John J. Swint; Trail’s End, by Leo Murphy; Heart of the 
Rosary, by Francis P. Donnelly, 8.J.; Wild Wisdom, by Right 
Reverend Peter M. H. Wynhoven; Go West, Young Lady, by 
Inez Specking; Hand Clasps with the Holy, by Edward F. Mur- 
phy, 8.8.J.; Builders of the Social Order, by Joseph Thorning; 
Prayer in a Modern Age, by John A. Elbert, 8.M.; Cooperation: 
A Christian Mode of Industry, by Edgar Schmiedeler, 0.8.B.; 
Victory, by H. J. Heagney. 

Reverend Cosmas Shaughnessay, C.P., is general editor of the 
series. Mr. August Neumann is president of the Guild. 

The series should bring much inspiration and interest to a home 
circle and should serve many useful purposes in any school or 


public library. 
SCHMIEDELER. 


Effective Living, by C. E. Turner and Elizabeth McHose. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1941. Pp. x-+432. Price, $1.90. 


In an educational area crowded with material from too many 
publishers and hopeful harvesters of textbook fodder, a new vol- 
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ume for high school students on hygiene and health is not ordi- 
narily cause for rejoicing. Effective Living is the exception. 
In arrangement and presentation it is superlative. The authors 
meke no mistake in their preface when they explain that their 
“text is presented in easily comprehensible terms . . . and is 
reasonably complete in factual material.” Such qualities—ease 
of comprehension and reasonable completeness—provide the pro- 
portion and balance needed to arouse and sustain interest in the 
average high school student’s mind. These two qualities give 
the book distinction, set it apart as superlative. 

The volume is well planned to distribute the content load 
according to a well defined purpose: “Effective Living implies 
the development of optimum capacity, as an individual, as a 
successfully adjusted member of a family group, and as a useful 
citizen in the community.” Effective Living for the Individual 
is written in seven units, of which the fifth and seventh, “How 
we behave as human beinzs” and “The health of the vital or- 
gans,” are the best. Part 2, Effective Living in the Family, 
illustrates well the authors’ proud assurance of a content “reas- 
onably complete in factual material.” In four vivid units, “Liv- 
ing in the family,” “Becoming good citizens,” “Health in the 
family,” and “Healthful living conditions in the home,” there is 
cheerful sense with hearty inspiration for health, happiness, and 
virtue. Part 3, Effective Living in the Community, also in four 
units, reaches its finest success in the sections devoted to “Sani- 
tation” and “Health Agencies and Programs.” To emphasize 
civic responsibility for community health of mind and morale is 
to aid the urgently needed understanding by the student of the 
benefits to democracy of eradicating, through thinking about 
the healthful power of the ballot, cankerous careers of moronic 
politicians. 

Attention should be drawn to Appendix B with its persuasive 
plan for effective coordination of health instruction with other 
subjects of study. In an age of pictures and more pictures, the 
abundance of choice illustrations is a benefit. Unfortunately, the 
publishers have not made an effective color scheme for the bind- 
ing material. Are pale blue and anemic silver the vital colors 
_ to clothe a vigorous text on health? There is an esthetic in 
designing book covers. The Mosby Company has not thought 


of it for this text. 
Dantev S. RanxIN. 
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Books Received 
Educational 

Bowman, Isaiah and Others: T’he University and the Future 
of America. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press. Pp. 274. Price, $3.00. 

Germane, Charles E., and Germane, Edith G.: Personnel Work 
in High School. New York: Silver Burdett Company. Pp. 
xv-+599. Price, $4.00. 

Johnsen, Julia E.: Federal Aid for Education. The Reference 
Shelf. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. Pp. 286. 

Lefever, D. Welty, Ph.D., Turrell, Archie M., Ed. D., Weitzel, 
Henry I., Ph.D.: Principles and Techniques of Guidance. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. Pp. xvii+522. Price, $3.00. 

Pace, C. Robert: They Went to College. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press. Pp. xiv-+148. Price, $2.50. 

Strang, Ruth M., Ph.D., and Smiley, Dean F., M.D.: The Role 
of the Teacher in Health Education. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 359. Price, $2.00. 

Ziemer, Gregor: Education for Death. The Making of the 
Nazi. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 208. Price, 
$2.00. 

Textbooks 

Burglon, Nora, Glazer, Thelma, and Phillips, E. Mark: Around 
the Caribbean (New World Neighbors Series). Boston, Mass.: 
D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 48. Price, $0.32. 

Desmond, Alice, Malkus, Alida, and Wood, Ednah: Boye of 
the Andes (New World Neighbors Series). Boston, Mass.: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 56. Price, $0.32. 

Donnelly, Francis P., 8.J.: The Oration of Demosthenes on 
the Crown. New York: Fordham University Press. Pp. 356. 
Price, $2.25. 

Fletcher, Ronald F. W., M.A., Editor: Henry V. New York: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 192. Price, $0.75. 

Goetz, Delia: Letters from Guatemala (New World Neigh- 
bors Series). Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Company, Pp. 
56. Price, $0.32. 

Hills, E. C., and Ford, J. D. M.: First Spanish Course. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 310. Price, $1.56. 

Malkus, Alida: Along the Inca Highway (New World Neigh- 
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bors Series). Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 
56. Price, $0.32. 

Pollock, Katherine G.: The Gaucho’s Daughter (New World 
Neighbors Series). Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Pp. 56. Price, $0.32. 

Von Hagen, V. Wolfgang: Riches of South America (New 
World Neighbors Series). Buston, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. Pp. 56. Price, $0.32. 

Waldeck, JoBesse McElveen: Exploring the (New 
World Neighbors Series). Boston, Mass.: D. ©. Heath and 
Company. Pp. 56. Price, $0.32. 

Williams, Henry Lionel: Kimbie Indian of the Jungle. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp: 47. Price, $0.32. 


Pamphlets 


America’s Peace Aims. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W. Pp. 48. 
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The nev volume of the Ward Music Series for Schools about to 
be issued by the Catholic Education Press contains Songs by the 
greatest ciassical composers of all nations: Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms, Haydn, Mozart and Handel; Schubert and Franz; Mon- 
teverdi, Stradella, Corelli and Carissimi. The polyphonic pieces for 
two, three, four and more voices are by Palestrina, Lassus, Prae- 
torius, Byrd, Wilby, Cherubini, Sweelinck, Purcell and others. 


Directions are given for the development of the Liturgical reper- 
toire: the Kyriale being the text-book for the Class and The Sunday 
Mass, that for the Schola in preparing the Propers of the Mass. 


Ask for brochure giving complete information on books and charts 
employed in teaching this course! 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY ST., N. E. ° WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tae Review if 
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MUSIC FIRST YEAR, NEW EDITION, is intended 
‘for children of the first grade of the elementary 


schools. 8vo, cloth, 256 pages, illustrated Price $ 1.50 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR FIRST YEAR, NEW EDI- 
TION, 62 pages, 38 x 50 inches, illustrated. The 
illustrations woven around the melodies and exer- 
cises produce a chart of unusual beauty. Fifteen 
pages carry illustrations in colors. All drawings 


MUSIC SECOND YEAR, NEW EDITION, in its re- 
vised form is well within the power of the regular 
class teacher to impart to his pupils. 8vo, cloth, 
224 pages, illustrated... Price 


CHILDREN’S SONG MANUAL, SECOND YEAR, is 
a completely new book for the second year music 
classes. During the second year the repertoire may 
be considerably increased and the song manual 
contains a large collection of suitable songs and 
chants for this purpose. 128 pages, beautifully 

MUSIC CHARTS FOR SECOND YEAR. 66 pages. 

Price 

MUSIC THIRD YEAR, NEW EDITION, is a sequel 

to the first and second books of this series and has 


CHILDREN’S SONG MANUAL, THIRD YEAR, 
contains a pleasing blending of religious and secular 
songs. 8vo, cloth, 128 pages, illustrated......Price 


MUSIC CHARTS FOR THIRD YEAR. Each page 
beautifully illustrated. Black, red, blue, green, 
yellow, and purple inks are employed in the various 
illustrations. Furnished with a set of Colored 
flash cards for the study of Intervals and Modula- 


tions. 8 pages, 24 x 32 inches...............Price 4,00 


a The Justine Ward Method ia | 
_ o¢ 2 have a warmth and charm which cannot help but | | 
a fascinate the children 10,00 
Iron stand for 5.00 | | 
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MUSIC FOURTH YEAR, CHILDREN’S MANUAL, 
Gregorian Chant gives a detailed study of the lit- 
urgical chant of the Church specially prepared for 
children of the Fourth Grade witich will enable 
them to take part in singing the Ordinary of the 
Mass from the official books of the Church. Cloth, 


FOURTH YEAR 2—EKYRIALE SEU ORDINARIUM 
MISSAE (Vatican Edition with rhythmic signs of 
Solesmes), contains all the melodies for the Or- 
dinary of the Mass, with recently approved com- 
positions. Cloth, 146 pages 

MUSIC FIFTH YEAR ON PRESS. 


HYMNAL, VOL. I, New Edition with rhythmic signs 
of Solesmes, includes many of the great liturgical 
hymns of the Church with Latin and English ren- 
derings. Cloth, 154 pages 


HYMNAL ACCOMPANIMENTS, New Edition, 87 
pages, size 914 x 12%, large size music notes, cloth | 


THE SUNDAY MASS, Proper of the Time: Advent 
to Corpus Christi. Proper of the Saints: November 
to May—Intended for the use of children who can 
sing the Ordinary of the Mass from the Kyriale but 
who are not yet capable of learning, each week, a 
new Proper with words and melody. The collection 
is limited to the Masses which may be celebrated on 
a Sunday during the course of the scholastic year. 
The teacher should use a translation of the Missal 
in explaining the text to children............. 


MOTU PROPRIO OF POPE PIUS X. This booklet 
of 64 pages is an indispensable work of reference 
for those interested in the field of Liturgical music. 
All res Documents on Liturgical Music are 


THE ART OF GREGORIAN MUSIC by the Late 
Dom Andre Mocquereau, O.S.B., translated from 
the French by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. . Price 10 


MISSA DE ANGELIS, reprint...... i 06 


Ask for brochure giving complete information on 
books and charts employed in teaching this course! 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1826 Quincy Street, N. E. Washington, D. C. 
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Comments on 


THE WARD METHOD 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 


V. Brunelli in Mostro della Scuola, Milan: 


“The Ward Method is undoubtedly the most complete and organic ) 
modern method of music.” | 


Rev. Josef Smits, S.J., in De Maasbode, Holland: 


“By constant control ef the teaching, by continual study of child psy- 
chology, by keeping in touch with the accomplishments of modern 
pedagogy, Mrs. Ward has carried her method to the highest possible 
perfection.” 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rousseau, Editor of La Revue Gregorienne, Bishop 
of Le Puy, France: 


“A masterpiece of patience, of reflexion, of ingenuity and of profound 
understanding of young children.” : 


Orate Fratres, U. S. A.: 


“Experience teaches that the tone quality of the child’s voice as resulting | 
from the Ward Method is far superior to that resulting from any other | 
method known.” 


Dom Andre Mocquereau, O.S.B., Solesmes, France: 


“Your book on Gregorian Chant reflects truly and luminously the most 
exact doctrines of Solesmes.” 


Dom Joseph Gajard, Choirmaster of S. Pierre de Solesmes, France: 
“It is experience—lived and living.” 


Maitre Joseph Bonnet, Organist of St. Eustache, Paris: 


“Few authors have understood so profoundly the soul of the child. I 
have often had occasion to realize and appreciate this comprehensive 
musical pedagogy, and have been won by the clarity and charm of its 
teaching.” 


Rt. Rev. Dom Gregorio Sunol, O.S.B., President of the Pontifical 
Institute of Sacred Music, Rome: 

“Through the lips of children, you have rendered to God a pure and 
perfect praise. You have rendered an immense service to the Church, 
while Gregorian Chant itself has received a charming gift which illumines 

it with the bright smile of childish voices.” 
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“EFFECTIVE 
LIVING 


By C. E. TURNER, Professor of Biology and Public 
Health, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and 
ELIZABETH McHOSE, Director of Physical Education 
for Girls and Chairman of Health Council, Senior High 


School, Reading, Pa. 425 pages, 164 illustrations. 


CONTENTS 


Part I—Effective Living for the 
Individual—Planning for Effective 
Living. Activity and Health. Care 
of the Skin. Good Teeth. How 
We Behave as Human Beings. 
Food for the Body. The Health 
of the Vital Organs. 


Part Il—Bffective Living in the 
Family—Living in the Family. 
Becoming Good Ancestors. Health 
in the Family. Healthful Living 
Conditions in the Home. 


Part II1I]—Effective Living in the 
Community—Man Learns to Plan 
for Community Health. Lowering 
the Death Rate. Sanitation. Health 
Agencies and Health Programs. 
General Sources for Reference. 
Appendix A—Control of Com- 
municable Diseases. Appendix B— 
A Plan for Effective Coordination. 
Glossary. 


The C. V. Mosby Company 
3525 Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gentlemen: Send me Turner-McHose “EFFECTIVE LIVING,” price $1.90. 


Price, $1.90 


The pupil soon to leave the secondary school 
is concerned with effective living not only for 
himself or herself as an individual, but also 
with effective living in the home and in the 
community. This book gives a clear picture 
of desirable health practices and scientific facts 
which underlie them and its purpose is to help 
youth discover ways of effective living. 


This text is rich and complete in factual 
material, presented in easily comprehensible 
terms. A self-check list at the close of each 
unit offers an opportunity for the student to 
note his progress toward becoming a well- 
rounded, self-directing individual. Adequate 
references are indicated for supplementary 


reading. 


“Effective Living” carries sound, motivating 
and thorough instruction in personal hygiene. 
It is unique in the way in which it builds into 
the study program a practical and pertinent 
consideration of mental health, communicable 
disease, sanitation and community health 
problems. 


Use Coupon 
Below To Order 


C/12/41 


sm Charge my account. | 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 


For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, CS.C. 


In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
tures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 


i Here we have the life story 
4 of eight saints who are espe- 
] cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
q children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 


OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White 
Throne was ever known by so many titles as 
we know the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the 
mere men.ion of a few titles gives us a satis- 
factory panorama of her life story. The author 
selects eight and with great literary proficiency 
uses them to show how the various feasts of 
a a Mother “tell us the story of her 
e. 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple 
explanations of the prayer wiil help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited 
to their minds is the explanation of what the 
priest does at Mass and what they should do 
at the same time. Consequently the child will 
— his assistance at Mass both of heart and 
mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for 
classroom use. It tells about the Seven 

ments, is divided into seven chapters with 


uestions following each and contains — i 
dihouette illustrations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 


5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Crinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 


FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, DB. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 
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Two New Publications 
FOR PRIESTS, STUDENTS AND STUDY CLUBS 


A Companion to Scriptural Studies 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
By E. S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


During the past twenty-five years highly important progress has been made in 
Scriptural studies. Hence, it is important for every student of the Bible to be 
— with the latest scholarly findings of Catholic scholarship both here and 

road. 


Dr. Steinmueller’s work is the first complete compendium in English to give an 
adecuate appraisal of Catholic scholarship up td 1941. The table of contents will 
show the exact scope of this first volume. Volume II will be devoted to Special 
Introductions to all the individual Books of the Old and New Testaments. 


Part One. Biblical Inspiration Part Five. The History of Exegesis 
§ Part Two. Biblical Canon Part Six. Sacred Antiquities 

j Part Three. Texts and Versions of the Bible Part Seven. Biblical Geography. 

q Part Four. Biblical Hermeneutics 


: This work will enable priests to refresh their knowledge on all Biblical questions, 
with the comfortable assurance that it brings them up-to-date. It should be available 
in every parochial library as a ready source of reference on all Scriptural matters. 
Obviously, it will be invaluable to a preacher who is called on to give a special instruc- 
tion or series of instructions on the Bible. Nor can any parish in which study clubs 
are conducted dispense with the volume. 


CLOTH, $3.85. POSTPAID, $4.00 


YOUTH GUIDANCE 


By J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Obviously, the training of youth can no longer be left to chance as was commonly 

} the case in former times. And those who are entrusted with the momentous duty of 
1 guiding the young need themselves a thorough training for their office. Into his 
: present work Father Kilian has compressed the fruits of a lifetime of social study 
Z and an unparalleled experience with the handling of boys. There is not an item of 
f advice that he gives which he has not seen confirmed in practical application. 


CONTENTS: Organizing Catholic Youth; Structural Outline; Special Problems; 
The Seraphic Youth; The Spirit of Catholic Youth Work; Renovating the Spirit of 
Youth; The Readjustment of Youth; Youth Work in Retrospect; Errors to be Avoided 
in Youth Work; Leadership and Catholic Action ; Leadership Training; Applied Leader- 
ship; Leadership in rey ae 8 The Pope and Christian Leadership; Leadership in 
Labor and Economy ; Social Leadership; Recreational Leadership of Youth (1) Qualities 
of Leadership, (2) Psychology of Boyhood, A. Characteristics of Youth, B. Treatment 
of Boys, C. Building of Character, D. Holding the Boy; Play Leadership; Psychology 
of Play; Physical Education and Training; Discipline in Recreation; Ech cational and 
Cultural Work; Program Making and Conclusion. 


CLOTH, $2.25. POSTPAID, $2.40 
7.2 @ 
At ali Catholic Bookstores, or 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York City 
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